




































MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For FEBRUARY, 1764. — 


EVSVIISSESHIIGGSISSSSTSOGSIISee 


An Hiftorical and Chronological Dedu€tion of the Origin of Com- 
merce, from the earlieft Accounts to the prefent Time. Cantaining. 
an Hiftory of the great commercial Intere/ts of the Britifh Empire. 
To which is prefixed, an Introduétion, exhibiting a View of the 
ancient and modern State of Europe, of the Importance of our 
Colonies, and of the Commerce, Shipping, Manufactures, Fifheries, 
Efc, of Great Britain and Ireland, and their Influence on the 
Landed Intereft. With an Appendix, containing the modern Poli~ 
tico-commercial Geography of the feveral Countries of Europe. 
By Adam Anderfon, Efq; In two Volumes Folio. 31. 105. 
Millar, ‘Tonfon, &c. | 


Capital work, like the performance before us, might juft- 

ly ‘have been thought one of the principal defiderata of 
ancient and modern Literature. We congratulate the Public 
upon the appearance of fo ample and valuable atreafure of real 
knowlege, collected with indefatigable induftry fre almoft in- 
numerable Authors, chiefly thofe of the beft credit, aigefted into 
as much order as the nature of the compilation would admit, and 
inter{perfed with a variety of judicious remarks and obfervations ; 
all tending to the moft noble and ufeful purpofes, the fuppart, 
convenience, and embeliifhment of human Jife in general, and 
the, commercial interefts of the Britifh empire in particular. 


How much fhould we have thought ourfelves indebted to any 
ancient Author, who had endeavoured with equal capacity and 
application, to inform pofterity of all the valuable difeoveries, 
arts, and improvements of the ancient world! : What joy would 
it give to all the ingenious Inveftigators of antiquity, if 
juch a work could be found, legible and entire, in the ruins 
of Herculaneum ! as it would fo effe&tually remove the difficulty, 
and, in fome inftances,, the impoffibility, of attaining to a com- 
pleat and accurate knowlege of the ftate of the world in former 
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ages. But unhappily for mankind, the arts, not of peace, but 
of war; not of populating, but of depopulating and deftroy- 
ing, were held in the higheft efteem, and engroffed too much 
public attention and applaufe. ‘This was, and always will be, 
the effect of ignorance, ferocity, and barbarity: as hath been 
verified, not only in the times of ancient Heroifm, but of (what 
was much alike) modern Chivalry. An ignorant people are 
mott apt to wonder, and a favage people to admire, nothing fo 
much as exploits of military fury, {trength, and intrepidity. 
Hence ancient.and modern Romances (and fome writings called 
Hiftories deferve no better name) were calculated to work upon 
this paffion. Homer’s Iliad was moft excellently adapted to fill 
the minds of his countrymen with wonder and amazement, at 
the fuperior ftrength, fiercenefs, and valour of their anceftors. 
But. whatever reputation fuch works may have obtained in the 
world, or how entertaining foever they may naturally be to the 
human imagination; yet if the value is.to be computed by truth 
and utility, and not by fiction and ornamerit, we cannot but 
think this work of Mr. Anderfon’s, entitled to an equal, if not 


' a fuperior place in the efteem of mankind. 


It muft give pain to every perfon who has a juft fenfe of 
humanity, when he confiders how much the operations of war 
have engaged the public attention, andemployed the pens of the 
greateft Geniufes in allages, while the arts of peace have fcarce- 
ly been thought to deferve mentioning, either in poetry or hif- 
tory. But we may fafely aver, that the latter alone have con- 
tributed to the cultivation of human life, andthe real benefit 
of mankind: :that ali military exploits, how famous foever, 
are deftructive of the fpecies; and the mote advantageous they: 
are to ofie country, the more ruinous to another. We fhall here 
aflert, (as it may ferve to fhew the importance of the arts. of 
peace, and confequently of our Author’s work} what may be 
thought by fome Readers a paradox, viz. That itis very pofli- 
ble, and has often been experienced, that one nation may gain 
greater advantages over another by a treaty of commerce, than 
by a feries of viGtoriés. ‘To make this evident, let us fuppofe, 
that by one or more viétories Great Britain deftroys 200,000 
Frenchmen, with thé lofsof 100,000 of its own fubje&s (which 
is a more fuccefsful war than even our late one). the power of 
France compared: to that of Great Britain would, be diminifbed 
ni the proportion of 2 tga. Bug if the 200,000 French- 
men were tranfplanted into England}and fettled there, the power 
of Britain would be iacreafed in the fame proportion as that of 
France would be diminifhed, i.e. 4-to 1. Or if by any other 
means the number and induftry of people be diminifhed in the 
latter, and increafed in the former, the advantage is greater and 
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more permanent than that of a-victory; unlefs that fingle vie-. 
tory produces (as is feldora the cafe between great Powers) an. 
advantageous treaty. And we will venture to aflert alfo, that 
France has contributed more.to her own declenfion, by expell- 
ing her induftrious proteftant fubjects, than by all the defeats the 
fuftained from the victorious Duke of Marlborough. 


The rife and profperity of the republics of Pifa, Genoa, 
and Venice, and, in later times, of the Dutch republic, who 
all attained to their grandeur and profperity, not by extent 
of territory, but by Commerce alone, has, in a great meafure, 
opened the eyes of almoft all the Courts in Europe, and con- 
vinced them, that the largeft extent of fertile territory, the wifeft 
counfels, and the beft military difcipline, may not produce fo 
much national ftrength as may be produced by manufa€tures and 
commerce within the compals of a very fmall.or barren terri- 
tory. The Greeks in ancient times arofe to their power and 
profperity, and my the admiration of all other nations, b 
their activity and induftry. in the arts of. peace,- as well as tho 
of war: and had the councils and military difcipline of Sparta 
been added to the commercial ftrength of- Athens, i. e. if the 
power and policy of thefe two States had been united, Greece 
(efpecially if Greece had been an ifland like Great Britain) would. 
have become invincible—the Macedonian empire could never 
have arifen, and the Romans would have been effeQtually ftopped 
in the progrefs of their arms. 


The commercial intereft and military power of 4 nation are 
not only compatible, but may, and will, be united by every 
wife State, in proportion to the means it pofféfles, and will be 
made fubfervient to each other. The one is acquiring ftrength, 
the other is exerting it. Strength is ufelefs, be it ever fo great, 
incafe of war, without {kill to exert it; nay, improperly ex- 
erted may deftroy itfelf. On the other hand, military fkill is 
ufelefs, or foon fpent, without national refources in wealth and 
number of people, A very large territory will maintain but a 
fmall number of people without the arts of agriculture and ma- 
_hnufadture. But with thofe arts, efpecially Shen carried to per~ 
fe€tion, a vaft nutnber of people may fubfift upon a fmall terri- 
tory. Confequently it is induftry that makes a country popu- 
lous, and fupplies the Government both with men and money. 
But, as a {mall State may poffibly overcome a great one, by 
mere dint of fuperior policy, military fkill and difcipline, cou- 
rage and expedition; therefore it is neceflary for a Govern-' 
ment that has even the greateft:refources in wealth and number 
of people, to be always in fuch a pofture as to be able to call 
forth and employ its ictal in the meft expeditious and ef- 
feétual manner againft an enemy. 

G 2 Now, 
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Now, as Great Britain has the ineftimable advantage of be-- 
ing an ifland, united within itfelf; as it can be invaded only b 
fea, and as its naval ftrength is its grand fecurity ; fo the in- 
creafe of its commerce conduces directly, not only to the in- 
creafe and wealth of its people, but to the augmentation of its 
naval ftrength, and even to the more expeditious and effectual ; 
exertion of that ftrength. For Mariners are trained up and 
qualified by navigation for defence of the kingdom at fea, and_ 
acquire fuch {kill, courage, and activity, that they may be 
transformed in an inftant from corfmercial to military men. 
Hence it is, and ever muft be, the true policy of the Britifh 
Government, to fupport and extend its commerce, in order to. 
acquire fuperior ftrength in making war; and to make war, in 
order to protect and ftill farther extend its commerce. 


But in order to fupport an extenfive and advantageous naviga- 
tion and commerce, it is neceflary that we have a large fuper- 
fluity, either of the products of our foil or manufactures, to be: 
eXported,/and which can find purchafers abroad, to be paid: for 
either in coin, bullion, or other commodities, fuch as our own 
people can .and will make ufe of. The planting of colonies 
therefore. (which will always have a political dependence on, 
and commercial conne€tion with, the mother country, fituated 
in fuch parts of the world as fhall enable them to produce the 
greateft quantity of fuch commodities (efpecially the moft va- 
luable) as we want, or are willing to confume, and which we. 
cannot -produce at home, at leaft not fo cheap, or in fufficient 
plenty, by which commodities thefe colonies. fhall be enabled. 
to pay for the greateft quantities of Britifh exports,) is the fureft 
foundation of a large and growing commerce. Fer every other 
commerce muft of neceffity be in fome meafure dependent upon | 
the power, policy, and difpofition of foreign States, who may 
refule to enter into fuch treaties of commerce with us, as will 
be advantageous to Britain; or may break them as foon as con- 
cluded. Some fmall fhare of commerce may, indeed, be pre- 
ferved by fmuggling our goods into thofe countries where they 
are moft ftriétly prohibited. But fuch an illicit commerce muift 
be confined and pre@arious ; and. other nations will have equal 
advantage in running their goods upon our coafts; efpecially 
while fo many of our own people are fo able and willing to do 
it for them. It is farther neceflary to the wealth, and confe- 
quently. the power, of Great Britain, that the value of our ex- 
ports hould exceed that of our.imports, in order to draw bullion 
and jpecie from abroad, and to produce a greater plenty, and 
quicker circulation, of money at home: by which intereft of 
money is reduced (a thing of great importance to trade) and 
the. Government is enabled to raife more money to anfwer the 
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expences of war, than other Governments, which have either 
no commerce, or one lefs advantageous. : 


We hope our Readers will pardon this excurfory preamble ; 
as it is reprefenting, in as fhort a compafs, and clear view, as 
we are able, the fubftance of what our moft eminent Authors 
upon Trade and Commerce have wrote; and fhewing the im- 
portance of thofe arts and inventions in agriculture, manufac- 
ture, and navigation, and of thofe laws, eftablifhments, nego- 
Ciations, and treaties, which conduce to the commercial inter- 
eft of the kingdom, and which are the chief: fubjects of our 
Author’s learned, judicious, and laborious performance. Even 
in the moft ancient times, and before the advantages of com- 
merce were well underftood, thofe nations which have fince 
been reputed the wifeft, were fo fenfible of the utility of the 
firft inventions in agriculture, in manufacturing cloths and me- 
tals, and in navigation, that they not only refpected, but dei- 
fied the Inventors. We cannot doubt then, that our Author’s 
work, in the prefent times, will meet with the moft favourable 
and grateful reception from the public. ! 


But we cannot better exprefs the defign, and even the merit 
of this performance, than in the words of the Author himfelf, 
in the beginning of his preface: wiz. 


‘ Whatfoever things may be faid to be ufeful and excellent, 
either in nature or in art; whether for fenfual or for intellectual 
gratifications; for the eafe, conveniency, or elegance of lifes 
which fome parts of our earth afford, and others want, may be 
truly affirmed to be principally communicated by commerce 
either primarily or mediately. 


‘ To the inftrumentality of commerce alone, the Britannic 
empire is moft peculiarly indebted, for its opulence and gran- 
deur, its improvements in arts and knowlege; and in general 
for the great bulk of its folid comforts and conveniencies. 


* May. it not therefore well merit our particular enquiry, 
how, and from what caufes and inftruments, at what periods of 
time, and from what various and refpective places or coun- 
tries, fuch ineftimable benefits have accrued to mankind ; more 
efpecially if, at the fame time, fuch enquiry (in our enfuing 
work) thall be found to convey very many profitable notices 
and inftructions in commercial points, as well as in other in- 
terefting concerns therewith connected. 


© Yet, altho’ it be univerfally admitted, that Chronology is 
the very foul of Hiftory, a chronological and general Hiftory of 
Commerce is, to this day, quite an untrodden path, as com- 
prehending therein the difcoveries, inventions, and improve- 
| G 3 ments 
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ments in navigation, colonization, manufactures, agriculture, 
and their relative arts and branches. 


« So comprehenfive and laborious an undertaking, therefore, 
it is to be hoped, cannot fail to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion, from both the landed and trading Interefts of Britain and 
Ireland, ‘to and for whom the enfuing work is moft principally 
adapted ; fo much the rather, as there is not extant, in any 
language, a work of fo extenfive and complex a contexture, as 
far as we could ever hear of.’ 


The Author modeftly declares afterward, that he § is far from 
expecting, or even defiring, any greater indulgence than what 
all candid and intelligent Readers will naturally allow to an un- 
‘dertaking of this kind, compounded of fo great a number of 
difjun& and not feldom heterogeneous parts, collected out of fo 
vait a number of different diftant, and fome very dark and re- 
mote ages, of various countries, abilities, biafles, and prepof- 
feffions; from fundry manufcripts alfo, and from an almoft end- 
Jefs number of fmaller traéts and pamphlets, from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth downward, and fome even farther back: in 
the collecting, extracting, and methodizing whereof, all pof- 
fible care and exactnefs has been endeavoured; altho’ for the 
yeafons above-mentioned, it.can by no means be expected, that 
either the diction or the periods fhould always run fo uniformly 
even or fmooth, as might otherwife be expected; more efpeci- 
ally as, for the fake of ftri€tly adhering to the moft indifpenfible 
rule of a chronological fueceffion, matters of a very heteroge- 
neous nature do often mutually fucceed each other.’ 


Indeed, the merit of this work is of fo fuperior a nature, 
as to haye little or no dependence upon the ftyle in which it 
is compofed: and it would be unpardonable in us to cen- 
fure it for inaccuracy or inelegance of language. But at the 
fame time, we can by no means commend this great work to our 
modern Readers of tafte, who read for amufement, and not for. 
information ; and who admire nothing fo much as the polith of 
diction, and harmony of periods, nor can comprehend any thing 
more of an Author’s merit. We alfo ftriftly prohibit all Pe- 
dants, Petit-maitres, Beaus, Pretty Fellows, Wits, and Choice 
Spirits, from perufing a work of this nature, or enquiring into 
the contents, A ridiculous affair it would be truly, for a Beau, 
while his hair is dreffing (which is all the leifure he has for 
reading) to be thumbing over two huge volumes in folio, about 
Trade and Navigation, and Colonies, and Manufa@tures, and 
Stuff! efpecially as there is not the leaft ingredient of pro- 
fanenefs, or obfcenity, of calumny, or fatire, to give it a 
poignancy upon the debauched Englifh palate, which has ale 
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moft loft its relifh for all fuch writings as are calculated for no 
other end than public utility. ' 


But if any Reader is defirous of underftanding the culture 
and improvement of human life, the rife and progrefs of the 
moft curious and valuable arts, the caufes why fome nations 
have become populous, wealthy, powerful, and happy; and 
others have been depopulated and reduced to poverty and barba- 
rity, and the means by which the greateft number of people 
may fubfift in any country, in the greateft abundance of every 
thing neceflary, ufeful, and ornamental ;— in fhort, if any 
Reader is defirous of acquiring that moft excellent and ufeful 
{cience, of which the Greek boafted, when he faid, he knew 
how to make.a fmall city or ftate into a.great one, he will here 
find his curiofity highly gratified, his knowlege amply enlarged, 
and confirmed by the greateft variety of authenticated fads, 
We aver, from-experience, that the perufal -has given us the 
higheft fatisfaction, by enabling-us to make a juft comparifon 
between the preferit populous and -flourifhing {tate of our own 
country, ‘and its condition'in former ages, even fo late as the 
century preceding the Reformation, when England was thinly 
inhabited, and the common people in general were either flaves 
or beggars, or thieves and robbers ; and all lived in terror, ei- 
ther of one another, or of the oppreflive Barons—when there 
was but little culture of the foil, and very few arts and manu- 
factures—when London had not attained to a fourth part of its 
prefent grandeur, in refpeét either to building, wealth, or num- 
ber of people—and the other great cities and towns were little 
better than dirty villages—when the common people lived in 
huts, built of mud or clay, without chimnies; and even the 
bed-chambers in many of the beft houfes, in town and country, 
had clay floors covered with litter—when dearths and epidemic * 
diftempers were frequent, and, together with wars, confumed, 
the common people, and prevented the natural increafe of man- 
Kind. How different the prefent ftate of the nation is, every 
man’s experiencé and obfervation may fufficiently inform him : 
and the profpe@ we have of ftill greater improvements, not only 
in England, but (with Mr. Churchill’s leave) in Scotland, as 
well as Ireland, and the Colonies, muft give joy to every ho- 
neft'and public-fpirited Briton. , 


But our Readers will think it high time that we fhould give 
them fome more particular account of the contents of this 
woik, which we fhall do in the Author’s own words. 


‘ The enfuing werk confifts of four capital parts, viz. 


© Firft, Of a large introduction, exhibiting a comprehenfive 
View of the primitive origin of Commerce in the world—of its 
G 4 progrefs. 
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progrefs—and of its modern ftate and condition in the feveral 
nations of Chriftendom—and more diffufely of that of the Bri- 
tifh empite ; alfo of the very great importance of our American 
Plantations—of our manufactures—of the variations in the 
weight, value, and ftandard of our coins, from the Norman 
Conqueft downward—and laftly, a fuccin& critical furvey of 
the geographical, commercial, and nautical knowlege of the 
Antients. To which introduction is annexed its proper alpha- 
betical index. 


‘ Secondly, The main body of our work commences with a 
fucciné& hiftorical and chronological feries of memoirs, from the 
earlieft accounts down to the final overthrow of the weftern Ro- 
man empire, near the clofe of the fifth century,—relative to the 
firft difcoveries and improvements of the antients, in ‘agricul- 
ture, domeftic and manual arts for the conveniency of life, as 
well as in commerce and navigation—of ancient migrations and 
tranfplantations—of the origin and revolutions of ancient com- 
mercial nations and cities—and occafionally of the dates or 
times of the flourifhing of certain eminent perfons in various 
ages. 


‘ Thirdly, From the commencement of the fixth century, 
the great bulk of our work is divided into thirteen diftin@ cen- 
turies, to each of which is briefly prefixed its peculiar charac- 
teriftic; and from the eighth downwards, each century has 
alfo prefixed to it, the chronological fucceffion of the Monarchs 
of the principal nations of Chriftendom, exclufive of the Pa- 
pacy, and of the old Conftantinopolitan or Greek empire. 
Which faft- named part being fo much more interefting than the 
two preceding ones, has therefore fupplied matter and room for 
much the greateft part of this work. 


‘ Fourthly, To our before-named appendix we have fubjoin- 
ed what we apprehended would amply compleat our plan, and 
be acceptable toall, viz. the Politico-commercial Geography of 
Europe, or a compendious and comparative view of the various 
productions, trades, manufactures, exportations, .populoufnefs, 
and power of the feveral Potentates, Republics, and States 
thereof; and likewife a brief furvey of the commerce, magni- 
tude, and people of their moft confiderable cities and towns. 


* Finally, As our very copious and comprehenfive chronolo- 
gical and alphabetical index to the faid four parts of the work, 
is fo commodioufly framed, as tq enable the Reader, with eafe, 
and in fome meafure by a mere inftantaneous infpection, to form 
a juft idea of the value, nature, and extent of this entire work, 
we need only to refer thereto, for a convincing proof of its 
great and general utility. And, for the faither eafe of the 
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Reader, we have added two fmall alphabetical indexes, viz: one to 
the annexed introduGtion, as already mentioned ; and agother to 
the appendix ; as the matters contained in them could not pro- 
perly be reducible to any chronological order or method, and 
therefore could not be comprehended in, nor incorporated with 


the general chronological index.’ 


Out of fo vaft a quantity and variety of curious and inftruc- 
tive parts as this work contains, we might be at a lofs what 
to fele&t by way of fpecimen. But as it is natural to fuppofe, 
that the introduétion of the principal arts and manufactures now 
eftablifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, will be moft interefting 
to our Readers, we are determined to felect part of our Author’s 
account of the fourteenth century, when England began to ap- 
ply to arts and manufa@tures: and then fhall mark the times 
when each art or manufacture was introduced, together with 
the dates of fome other important incidents relative to com- 
merce. | 


Before the reign of Edward the third, in the aforefaid century, 
¢ The materials of our commerce were only wool, leather, tin, 
and lead: which unmanufactured materials we, for many ages, 
contented ourfelves to exchange, chiefly with the Netherlanders, 
for their drapery made of our own excellent wool, and for fome 
linen, and French and Rhenifh wines. 


* Fourteenth Century. 
* Succeffion of Princes in this Century, 








Emperors of Germany. David II. to 1370 
Albert I. to 1306 Edward Baliol 
Henry VII. to 1312 ° refigned to f 1390 
An Interregnum. Robert II, to 
Louis V. to 1345 Robert III. to 1400 
Charles 1V. to 1377 and beyond. 
Wenceflaus to 1399 : 
Rupert to 1400 Kings of Deamark. 
and beyond. Eric VII. to 1319 
. Chriftopher IT. to 1334 
Kings of England, Waldemar III. to 1375 
Edward I. to 1307 . Olaus V. (who 
II. to 1327 annexed f 1387 
-—-— Ill. to 1377 Norway) to . 
Richard II, to 1399 Margaret (Qu. | 
Henry IV. to 1400 of all the three 
and beyond. northern king- € 14°° 
- -doms) to 
Kings of Scotland. 
- Baliol to 1306 | —e 
| Kings 


obert 1. (Bruce) to 1329 
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Kings of France, Charles VI. to 1400 
Philip) 1V. (the and beyond. 

Fair) to t 1314 ’ | 
Louis X. to 1316 Kings of Caftile, (called 
Philip V. to 1322 ufually of Spain.) 
Charles IV. (the Ferdinand IV.. to 1312 

Fair) to i 1327 Alphonfo XI. to 1350 
Philip VI. (called Peter (the Cruel) to 1369 

a a 135° Henry Il. to 1379 
John to 1364 John I. to 1390 
Charles V. (the 9 Henry III. to 1400 

Wife) to . 1390 and beyond. 


© Character of the Fourteenth Century. 


© The character of this fourteenth century is of much greater 
importance to mankind thanany, or, perhaps, than all the pre- 
ceding ones, confidered in a purely mercantile fenfe. Great im- 
provements are effected in naval commerce throughout the 
greater part of Europe, and in the dimenfions of fhipping, more. 
efpecially in Italy, Spain, the Hanfe-Towns, and the Nether- 
lands, whereby gradual approaches were making towards con- 
ftituting the remarkable difference which has fince fo eminently 
appeared between nations, in proportion to their greater or lefler 
cultivation of foreign commerce, and of manufatures, fifheries, 
mines, and other commercial improvements. Yet Mr. Rymer, 
in the dedication to the late Queen, of his third tome of the 
Fcedera, tells her very truly, ‘* ‘That thefe were times of great 
ftrugzle and diforder all Europe over, and the darkeft period of 
times.” And the fuppofed royal Author of the Memoirs of the 
Houfe of Brandenburg, fpeaks much to the fame effe&, viz. 
‘¢ That ignorance was at its higheft pitch in this and the next 
fucceeding century.” The lands of England, it istrue, {till 
continued to be exceeding cheap, of which fome very memor- 
able inftances are exhibited, chiefly owing to there being as yet 
but very few purchalers: yet the rate of living, and the prices 
of moft of the neceflaries of life were confiderably rifen fince 
the beginning of the preceding century, ‘The great King Ed- 
ward III, of England, attentively obferving the vaft benefits 
accruing to the Netherlands, from their extenfive woollen manu- 
faéiure, the main material whereof they owed chiefly, if not 
folely, to his own kingdom; viewing alfo the beauty, popu- 
Joufnefs, opulence, and ftrength of their cities, the neatnefs 
and wealth even of their villages, whilft thofe of his kingdom 
were moftly poor, ill-built, fmall, and thin of people; and that 
the province of Flanders. in particular was thereby become fo 
opulent and potent, as to be a dangerous neighbour to England, 
more 
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more efpecially when fiding with-France ; fuch confiderations 
were more than fufficient to determine him to attempt the re- 
moval of every obftacle for attaining the like benefits to himielf 
and his people. | 


‘ Had this Prince folely confined himfelf to the purfuit af the 
woollen manufacture, that great point would haye been fooner 
and more effectually accomplifhed ; but his earneft purfuit of 
the conqueft of France, occafioned no fmall fufpenfion of the 
other point, by its depriving his kingdom of much wealth and 
people. Yet although that towering project proved abortive, 
and that, in the end, he lived long enough to fee all his large 
conquefts in France ravifhed from him, the fingle town of Ca- 
Jais only excepted, ane a truly happy fight it was, or ought to 
have been, for the Englifh nation, had they then as clearly per- 
ceived, as we at prefent do, the infinite mifchief which would have 
been the inevitable confequence of ‘his faid {uccefs ;] he, how- 
ever, alfo lived long enough, to fee his faid more falutary fcheme 
of the woollen manufacture generally eftablifhed throughout 
England, tho’ fince gradually much improved. He alfo enact- 
ed more and better laws for the advancement of commerce than 
all his predeceflors had done. The filver coins of the two fifter 
nations of England and Scotland, having been the fame in 
weight, value, figure, and denomination, from time immemo- 
rial, down to the middle of this century, thereby they mutually 
and freely circulated in both kingdoms to that period: but the 
Scots beginning now firft to leflen the intrinfic value of theirs, 
ftill preferving the old denominations, about that period Eng~ 
land was at length obliged totally to prohibit their paffing in 
payment. The livre or pound of France, which originally 
weighed twelve ounces of filver, or a pound Troy, was in this 

century funk to the fixth part of that weight, or to the fixth 
part of a pound Sterling. Although gold coins had been early 
in ufe amongft the ancient Afiatics, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, yet, from the overthrow of the weftern Roman em- 
pire, until near the clofe of the laft, or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, we do not find any gold coins in ‘ufe, even 
in the free States of Italy, who doubtlefs had them the firft of 
any part of Europe weft of the Greck empire,—In England, the. 
firft gold coins were not ftruck till the year 1344. In the'fame 
country, foreign Merchants were hardly and impolitely treated 
by means of the exclufive charters granted to London, and other 
cities and towns, The ports of the eaftern coaft of England 
had, by this time, fallen into a confiderable trade to and with 
the Hanfe-towns of Germany, and alfo to thofe of Pruffia and 
Livonia; then the fartheft voyages made by Englifhmen, even 
long before England reforted to the countries within the Medi- 
| ‘ terranean 
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terranean fea. Next after London, the city of Briftol made the 
greateft figure of any in England, in commerce and fhipping, 
in all this century, and probably long before, as well as it has 
done ever fince ; as partly appears from their er: the high- 
eft loans of money to the Crown of any place, London except-: 
ed.—This century, moreover, furnifhes us with the moft di- 
ftin& account of the full quota of the Cinque-ports maritime 
fervice to the Crown in time of war.—Many improvements are 
made in Europe ; and particularly in England, clocks are firft 
firft brought thither; law-pleadings firft ordained to be in the 
Englifh language, &c.—~-The iflands of the Madeira, and of 
Canaries, are fully difcovered and fettled ; both which were foon 
after planted with vines and fugar-canes: and the faid iflands 
have been extremely affifting to the commerce of the feveral 
trading nations of Europe, both by their product and their com- 
modious fituation. So that, did we think ourfelves obliged te 
afcertain precifely a period to the times called the Middle-ages, 
we might poffibly with fome reafon, fix on the latter end of the 
reign of the great King Edward III. 


* Scotland, we find, had commerce with the Netherlands from 
the very commencement of this century, and probably much 
farther back.—The invention of the gilling and pickiing of 
herrings, at theclofe of this century, as ftill in ufe, has proved 
a at addition to the commerce of Europe, and more parti- 
cularly to the Hollanders: and the inundation of the Texel 
happening very near that period, afforded means for Amfterdam 
to take its firft great commercial flight, by engrofling the great- 
eft part of the fifhing, and of the Baltic trades.———Altho’ 
the Hanfe-towns ftill enjoyed, throughout all this century, 
a great and flourifhing commerce, yet the Netherland cities, 
and moft efpecially the great and opulent city of Bruges, began 
mow to eclipfe the Hanfeatic ones, both in commerce and opu- 
lence.——-In Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, their famous 
Queen Margaret is faid to have made fuch regulations, as laid 
the foundations for future commerce. It was in her reign, that. 
we firft meet with the mention in hiftory of the copper-mines of: 
Sweden ;. which laft-named country came very late into any 
degree of foreign commerce. 


¢ Spain (by which word Hiftorians, in thofe times, moft ge- 
nerally meant the monarchy of Caftile, and yet at other times 
the whole country, comprehending both modern Spain and Por- 
tugal) had fome foreign commerce carried on by large fhips 
called carricks, long before France had any fuch, or indeed any 
other nation of the Welt, but the free cities of Italy and the 
Hanfe-towns. 


* In conclufion, this century made fundry great improvements 
in 
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in commerce, manufaétures, and navigation, and has therefore 
required more room in our work than any one preceding cen- 
tury.—We may alfo remark, that during the contefts in the 
courfe of this century, between the Anti-popes, as alfo in the 
ftruggles between the pretenders to the imperial throne, Italy 
was in a continual flame with civil broils, fo that in fundry parts 
thereof, according to Petavius and others, many Princes and 
great men aflumed to themfelves the rule and government of ci- 
ties; many of whom Pope Benedié XII. legitimated as Princes 
of the fame, that they might be ready and willing to help and 
defend him againft Lewis of Bavaria, the Emperor, elected by 
one party of the German Princes, he favouring the pretenfions 
of Frederic of Auftria to the imperial throne. 


© We have feen and traced the antiquity of the famous wool- 
len manufacture of the Netherlands, as far back as the year 
g6o. Itcontinued ingreaing for above four hundred years af- 
ter, and was much taken off by France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Yet, as all things are liable to abufe, it fell out about 
this time, that the halls of thofe Netherland cities, who had at 
firft made reftriCtive laws, under pretence of preventing deceit 
by the debafing of thofe manufactures (exactly anfwerable to, 

our own mechanical companies in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
but which were in reality moft principally intended for fixing 
and confining them tothe cities alone, did, by main force, (ever 
prejudicial to commerce) at length drive much of this weav- 
ing trade out of the cities, where the halls of reftraint were, into 
the villages. “The wars between France and Flanders drove it 
back from thofe villages to Tienen and Louvain in Brabant.— 
“« The Brabanters, fays the great Penfionary De Witt, in his 
judicious book entitled, the Intereft of Holland, nothing wifer 
than the Flemings, ran into the like reftraining laws of the 
halls, of laying impofts on the manufacture; which imprudent 
methods had before occafioned many tumults and uproars a- 
mongft the weavers in Flanders: for, anno 1300, in a tumult 
in Ghent, two magiftrates and eleven other citizens were flain. 
In the year following, above fifteen hundred perfons were flain 
at Bruges,on.the fame account, ina tumult... And ina like tu- 
mult, on the fame fcore, all the magiftrates of Ypres were kill- 
ed. As, fome time after this alfo, at Louvain, in a great tu- 
mult of the cloth-weavers and their adherents, divers magi- 
ftrates were flain in the council-houfe, and feveral of the of- 
fenders fled to England, whither they firft carried the art of 
drapery, Many other cloth-weavers, with their followers, as 
well Brabanters as Flemings, difperfed themfelves into the coun- 
tries beyond the Meufe, and into Holland, and amongft other 
places, many of them fixed at Leyden.” [Which’coming of 
, | the 
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the cloth-workers into England, feems tobe the fame with thofe. 
by and by to be mentioned from the Foedera, under the year 
1351, who had licences from King Edward III. and privileges. 
granted by him for fettling in England.} Infomuch, that from 
this great Author, Mr. De Witt, we learn, ** That the cities 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in Flanders, and Bruflels, Tie- 
nen, and Lenvain in Brabant, foon loft much of their trade and. 
manufactures, partly by the faid ill-judged meafures, and partly 
alfo from their Earls and Dukes becoming fo powerful, as to 
make war againft thofe, and the other great trading cities of the 
Netherlands, whofe cloth-trade, fifhery, and traffic, were there- 
by gradually driven out of the land; whereas,” fays,that great 
man, who, however, mutt ftill be confidered as a ftaunch re- 
publican, and who never lofes fight of his darling point, his ' 
averfion to the monarchy and’ power of a Stadtholder, or fingle 
Governor; ‘‘ it is manifeft, by the prefent manufactures, fifhe- 
ries, and foreign traffic of the United Netherland Provinces,’ 
that commerce thrives beft in free Governments: for when out 
Ear!s or Dukes were fo weak and ill-armed, that they were: 
forced to fubmit to thofe cities that flouriffied by traffic, and’ 
could not oppofe the true intereft of the merchants, merchans 
dizing then’ flourifhed.” 


_ © At the beginning of this century (and indeed it held long, , 
after) the city of Bruges was arrived to fuch a pitch of gran- 
deur and see by its vaft commerce, that Philip the Fair 
King of France, being here, anno 1301, with his Queen Jane, 
they were both aftonifhed, fays Lewis Guicciardin, in his de- 
fcription of the Low Countries, at the magnificence and riches. 
of that city. It feems the Ladies of Bruges put her Majefty: 
out of all patience, to fee how fplendidly they were decked with 
jewels and rich attire, infomuch that fhe broke out into this 
paffionate fpeech, viz. J had thought that I was the only Queen 
here: but I find here are above fix hundred more Queens in this 
city.’ : 

. [To be concluded in our next. ] B—n 
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A Collection of Cafes and Records concerning Privilege of Parlia» 
ment ; with a few occafional Remarks upon them. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Whifton, &c. 


HE profeffed defign of this pamphlet may be colleéted 
A. from the following introduc on.——* The Privilege of 
Members of Pailiament, fays the Author, not to be arrefted by 
procels in any civil juit, nor, as it was generally apprehended, 
9 in 
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in any criminal profecution for the inferior fort of crimes, hav- 
ing been of late much the fubject of converfation, it will pro~ 
bably be a gratification of the public curiofity, to fee a collec- 
tion of the Cafes and Records that the Law Books furnifh us 
with concerning it. _—— How far they tend to elucidate the point 
of privilege in criminal cafes, which has of late been fo warml 
agitated, I will not pretend to determine, I think, he con- 
tinues, it will appear at leaft, that the Judgment of the Com-. 
mon Pleas on this occafion, has been founded on very plaufible, 
if not fubftantial, reafons, and deferves by no means to be cen- 
fured as precipitate, even fuppofing it to have been erroneaus ; 
which, were it not for the late Refolutions of both Houfes of 
Parliament, which have determined that Privilege does not lie 
in the fingle cafe of a feditious libel, many people would ftill 
beg leave to doubt of.’ 





How far, in fuch cafe, people might have doubted. on this 
point, .or whether they are not ftill in doubt about it, we know 
not, any more than the Author. But we will venture to fay, 
that for himfelf, he is paft doubting, as may be inferred from 
his own words. After having difpfayed all his Cafes and Re- 
cords—* Thefe circumftances,’ he concludes, * feem to afford a 
tolerable proof, that the Lords of Parliament are intitled to fach 
a privilege of their perfons in mifdemeanours as well as in civil 
cafes,’ 


In our judgment, they do not afford fo nmuch as a fhadow of 
proof that privilege holds in. mifdemeanours. In fad, all the 
Cafes and Records which are produced, do not in the leaft can- 
cern the matter in queftion: for ae all relate to civil cafes, 
and no inference, refpecting criminal cafes, can be drawn from 
them without the moft forced and unnatural conftruétion. 
Thus, ona writ of trefpafs brought againft a Prior, the Plain- 
tiff prayed a capias to take his body ; but it was faid, that * he 
could not have a capias againft a Prior, unlefs he were indi&ted 
of felony, or were attainted of felony, &c.’ 


Here the Author would induce the Reader’ to believe, theughi 
he does not affert it pofitively, that the &c. at the end of this 
cafe means treafon, or fuch crimes as are either felony or greater 
than felony ; ‘ for all crimes of a lower degree than felony,’ he 
adds, * come under the general denomination of trefpaffes.’ 


We, on the other hand, are perfuaded, that the ac. in this 
place, means other inferior offences to felony: for though 
it is true that crimes under the degree of felony, are fometithes 
denominated trefpafles, yet in this café, the fenfe evidently re- 
fers to trefpafles of a criminal nature, in contradiftiné¥ion to the 
trefpafs then in queftion, which was properly of acivil nature. 


The 
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The Writer, however, is candid enough to cite one record 
which proves, that privilege cannot be claimed in cafes of Re/- 
cous: and if he had looked farther into. the law Books, or into 
the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, he would have found: 
many other cafes in which privilege is not allowed. 


The authority of Lord Coke, who fays, that privilege holds,’ 
«¢ unlefs intreafon, felony, and the peace,” is too much in fa- 
vour of our Author’s opinion, to have been omitted -by him: 
but if he had taken the pains to confult the Records which Lord 
Coke cites in the margin, to fupport this di€tum, he would have 
found, that not one of them apply to the proof of this propofi- 


tion, but rather tend to maintain the oppofite conclufion. 


In fhort, this Colle€tion feems to have been made by one of 
thofe Huffars in Literature, who catch fubjects as they rife, and 
fubfift not by the merit of their writings, but by the popularity 


of théir theme. 
Ro-da 
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The Life of the Right Hon. Sir ‘fohn Holt, Knight, Lord Chief 
Fuftice of the Court of King’s-Bench. Containing feveral Argu- 
ments touching the Rights and Literties of the People, delivered by 
bis Lordfhip, with great Reafon, and remarkable Courage, upon 
moft a Occafions, during the Reigns of their Majefties 
King William the third and Queen Anne; taken from the Report 
of Lord Chief “Fuftice Raymond, fc. And an abfiraét of Lord 
Chief “Fuftice Holt’s Will, Codicils, ce. Alfo Points of Law re- 
folved by his Lordfhip, on Evidence, at Nifi Prius. With a 
Fable of References to all his Lordfhip’s Arguments and Refolutions 
in the feveral Volumes of Reports. Never before publifbed. By 
a Gentleman of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Worral. 


HE Life of this great and public fpirited Lawyer, could 
| not be publifhed ata more feafonable opportunity. Du- 
ring fome late warm contefts in our Courts of Juftice, his au- 
thority was appealed to on both fides ; .and it has been obferved, 
in a certain aflembly, that it was his peculiar honour to have 
difobliged the Crown, the Lords, the Commons, and the Peo- 
ple, by his judicial conduct, at different periods. Which is 
the ftrongeft inftance that can be given, of his being totally un- 
biafled and difinterefted. | 


A life fpent.in the ftudy and practice of the Law, as it admits 
of but little diverfification, fo: it affords but few anecdotes for 
general entertainment. Neverthelefs it muft be confeffed, that 
our Editor has, with indefatigable pains, coWeéted many curi- 

ous 
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ous pafticulars ‘relating to Lord Holt, which are the more ac- 
ceptable, fince, as he obferves, ‘ not a fyllable concerning this 


confummate Judge, or any of his family, is to be found, either: 


in the ten volumes, folio, of the General Didtionary ; the five 
of the Biographia Britannica; or the eleven large octavos, of the 
Biographical Diditonary.’ 

In the introdu€tion, our Editor very juftly premifes, that 
© there never was an abler, more unbiafled, and upright Judge 


fince England was a nation, than the Lord Chief Juftice Holts. - 


His Life is interefting to every individual, who fets the leaft va- 
lue on the fecurity of his liberty or. property; bis Lordfhip was. 
always remarkably {trengous in nobly altering, and as vigoroufly 
fupporting the rights and liberties of the fubje&t, to which +e 
paid the greateft regard on all occafions, and never fuffered the 
leaft reflection tending to depreciate either, to pafs uncenfured, 
or, indeed, without the fevereft reprimand.’ 


In proof of this, our Editor takes notice of the refentment 
which Lord Holt expreffed againft the opinion of one of his 
brethren, relating to a writ of appeal, concerning which one of 
the Judges alledged, that ‘* an appeal was a revengeful, odious 
profecution, and therefore deferved no encouragement.” Upon 


which occafion, Holt, with great vehemence and zeal, faid, ” 


‘© He wondered an Englifhman fhould brand an appeal with the 
name of. an odious profecution! for his part, he looked upon it 
to be a noble remedy, and a true badge of the Englifh rights and 
liberties *,”” 


‘ No Chief Juftice,’ fays our Author, ‘ perhaps ever conti- 
nued in that poft fo long as Lord Chief Juftice Holt did, his. 
Lordfhip having maintained it twenty-two years fucceffively, 
with great reputation for his courage, integrity, and compleat 
knowlege in his profeflion; he applied himfelf with great affi- 
duity to the functions of his important office; he was a perfec 
Matter of the common law; and ‘as his judgment was moft fo- 
lid, his capacity vaft, and underftanding moft clear, fo had he a 
firmnefs of mind, and fuch adegree of refolution, as could ne- 
ver be brought to fwerve in the leaft from what he thought to be 
law and juftice; he had upon great occafions fhewn an intrepid 
zeal in afferting the authority of the law; for he ventured the 
indignation of both:Houfes of Parliament by turns, when he 
thought the law was with him: thofe who had the happinefs of 
living in his time, were more immediately fenfible of his juftice, 
wifdom, and integrity. His advancement to the honourable 
ftation which he fo long and fo well filled, is an unerring proof 


*N.B. Upon an appeal, the King cannot pardon. » 
Rey, Feb, 1764. H that 
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that real merit will make its own way, without any affiftance, 
without any little mean arts and afliduities, and that the only 
certain method to obtain true honour, is to deferve it. “To his: 
juftice and unfhaken integrity, and to the univerfal fuffrages of 
praife of a whole nation for fuch a behaviour, we may pofhbly,’ 
in a great meafure, be indebted for fuch a fertes of great men 
fince his time, in the profeiiion of the Jaw, not to be equalled 
in any former period of hiftory, and not likely to be exceeded 
‘In any future.’ : 


We muft concur with the Writer in his encomiums on this 
great and upright Judge ; but we cannot entirely admit, that 
we have had a feries of Lawyers, fince his time, not to be 
equalled in any former period of hiftory. It is certain that 
our feats of judgment were never better filled than at pre- 
fent; but if we look at the intervening fpace, we fhall find 
many reverend Judges, whom it would be abfurd and un-’ 
juft to compare with the Cokes and Hales of former times. 


With regard to the Life of Lord Holt, the Editor informs us, 
that he ¢ was the eldeft fon of Sir Thomas Holt, Knt. Serjeant 
at Law in King Charles the fecond’s reign; he was born in 
1642, at Thame in Oxfordfhire, and was educated in Abing-: 
don {chool, while his father was Recorder of that town. He 
became a Gentleman-commoner of Oriel college, Oxford, un- 
der the tuition of Mr. Francis Barry.. In 1658, he entered 
himfelf of Gray’s Inn, before he took a degree ; fometime af- 
ter which he was called to the bar; where applying himfelf 
with great induttry to the ftudy of the common law, he arrived 
at fo grcata knowlege therein, that he foon became a very. emi-' 
fient Barrifter, infomuch that wher the Earl of Danby (great- 
grandfather to his prefent Grace the Duke of Leeds) was, ‘in 
1678, impeached ‘in Parliament by the Commons, the Lords 
sppointed Serjeant Raymond (father of the late Lord Chief 
Juftice Raymond) Mr. Saunders, afterwards Chief Juftice of 
the King’s Bench, and Mr. Holt, to be of his council ;: but 
the Commons, by 2 vote, which was pofted round Weftmin- 
fter-hall, and the Partiament-houfe, prohibited the fame, upon 
the fevereft penalties. 


‘ On the 13th day of February, 1685, he was made Re- 
corder of London, by letters patent, by commiffion, in the place - 
of Sir Thomas Jenner, made one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer.— | 


Having difcharged the office of Recorder.with much candour 
and applaufe, for about a year and a half, he was removed 
thence, becaufe he would not give his hand towards the taking 
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away the Tet $.—But another gives us this account of it— 
‘+ {hough King’ James the fecond had no other wars, but a- 
gainft the laws and conftitution of the nation, yet he would 
have the act which makes it) felony without beneht of Clergy, 
for any foldier taking pay in the King’s fervice, in his wars be-' 

ond fea, and upon fea, or in Scotland, to defert his Officer, to 
extend tothisarmy, thus raifed by King James the fecond, in 
time of peace to enflave the nation, in the year 1687 ; and be- 
caufe the Recorder of London, Sir John Holt, would not ex- 
pound this law to the King’s defign, he was put out of his place, 
and fo was Sir Edward Herbert, from being Chief Juftice of the 
King’s-bench, to make room for Sir Robert Wright, to hang a 
poor fuldicr upon this ftatute; and afterwards this flatute did 
the work without any farther difpute.” In April 1686, or there- 
abouts, he, with many others, was called to the degree of Ser~ 
jeant at Law. | 


_ Being chofen a Member in the Convention Parliament, called 
by the Prince of Orange, to fettle the nation, upon K. James’s 
withdrawing into France, if 1688, he was appointed to be one’ 
of the Managers for the Cofnmons, at the conferences held with 
thofe of the Lords, about the Abdication, and the vacancy of the 
Throne+; he had an opportunity to: fhew his great abilities, 
and inclination, upon that folemn occafion ; and it is not un- 
likely, ‘but that it forwarded his advancement. forthe Govern- 
ment being fettled, and King William and Queen Mary fixed 
upon the throne, Sir John Holt’was, on the 4th of May, 1689, 
made Lord Chief Juftice of the Court of King’s-Bench. 


On the 7th of the fame month, he was, at’a mecting of the 
Governors of the Charter-Houfe, at Whitehall, chofen one, in 
the place of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys; andom the 25thof Au- 
guft, in the fame year, he was admitted into his Majefty’s moft 
honourable Privy. council, and fworn at Hampton Court.’ 


When the Lord Chancellor Sommers parted with the great 
feal on the twenty-feventh of April, 1700, and the fame conti- 
nued undifpofed of for fjome time, King William preffed Lord 
Chief Juftice Holt to accept, of it, ¢ but he replicd—** That 


* In a note dp this paffuge, we have the following curious anecdote : 
—Wien King f\mes afked him to vote for the repeal of the Teft,- he 
anfwered, he cowWd not do it in honour or confcience. The King 
faid, he knew he Was aman of hononr, but the fet of nis life'did rot 
look Like a man tha) bad great) regard for confcience; (forhe was,.in- 
deed, abandoned te luxury and.vice;) he boldly replied, he~had 
his faults, but chey Were fuch, that other people, who talked more of 
conftiznce, were guilty of the like. 


+ For a particular account of thefe conferences, fee Grey's Debates. 
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e never had but one Chancery caufe in his life, which he loft, 
and confequently could not think himfelf fitly qualified for fo 
great atruft:” whereupon, (it being Term-tim®@, fo that a va- 
cancy in that poft put things in fome confufton) a temporary 
commiffion was granted on the fifth of May, 1700, to Sir John 
Holt, Sir Thomas Trevor, Mafter of the Rolls, Sir George 
Treby, Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, and Sir Edward 
Ward, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, to judge in the 
Court of Chancery; and after a few days, the Seals were givem 
to Sir Nathan Wright*.’ 


Thurfday the ninth of February, 1709, was the laft time his. 
Lordfhip fat in Court. 


- He married Anne, daughter of Sir John Cropley, of Clerk- 
enwell in the county ‘of Middlefex, Baronet, whom he left 
without iffue, and departed this life on the fifth of March, 1709, 
at his houfe in Bedford-row, after a lingering illnefs, in the 
iixty-eighth year of his age; and was fucceeded by Sir Tho- 
mas Parker, Knt. her Majefty’s youngeft Serjeant at Law. 


Lord Chief Juftice Holt’s remains lie interred in the parifh 
church of Redgrave in the county of Suffex, under a moft 
fumptuous marble monument ; upon which there is a figure of 
his Lordfhip in full proportion, in his robes of Chief Juttice, 
fitting ina chair, and under him the following infcription : 

: M. 5S. 
D. JOHANNGS HOLT, Equitis Aur. 
Totius Angliz, in Banco Regio, 
Per XXI Annos continuos, 
CAPITALIS JUSTICIARIL 
Gulielmo Regi, Annzq; Regina, 
Confiliarti perpetui, 


Libertatis, ac Legum Anglicarum 


ASSERTORIS, Vindicis, Cuftodis, 
Vigilis, Acris, et intrepidi, 
Rolandus Frater Unicus, et Heres, 
Optime de fe merito 
Pofuit 
Die Martii v'° MDCCIX fublatus eft ex Occulis Noftris 
Natus xxx Decembris, Anno MDC XLII. 


The foregoing are the moft interefting circumftances in the 
Life of this great Lawyer: but the Editer has made ample 
amends for the. fcantinefs of his materials with refpe& to 


_ ™ Prior, in a letter to the Earl of Manchefter, dated at Hampton- 
Court, May 2, 1700, fays thus—‘* My Lord Chief Juftice Holt hav- 
ing been here to day, and with the King in private, has given people 
o¢cafion to fay, that he has refufed the Seals; if it be foor not, I can- 
not fay, but as yet the Seals are not difpofed of,” ce 
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his Lordfhip’s private life, by giving the Reader a very copious, 
accurate, and precife account of Lord Holt’s arguments and de-. 
cifions, concerning feveral cafes of the utmoft importance, high- 
ly ‘Tiagg: the lives, rights, liberties, and properties of the, 
people. He hath Jikewife collected the feveral points of law, 
refolved by Holt Chief Juftice, upon evidence in trials at Nif 
prius. And laftly, hath made ¢ an alphabetical Table of Re- 
ferences to all Lord Chief Juftice Holt’s Arguments and Refo- 
lutions, in the feveral volumes of Reports digefted under proper 
general heads.” The plan of this table is taken from that at 
the end of Jacob’s Di€tionary, but is greatly improved, parti- 
cularly by references to feveral books which were not extant 
when Jacob wrote: and by feveral curious anecdotes concern- 
ing the Reporters whofe authority is cited. 


As the Editor has been fo very diligent in collecting every 
faying of Lord Holt’s, we,wonder that he has not taken notice 
of his remarkable Diétum at a tryal at Bar, concerning the Pri- 
vilege of Parliament: more efpecially as his Lordfhip’s faying 
was fo much relied upon in a late cafe in the Common Pleas, 
upon a Habeas Corpus*. 3 


The Editor of this Life appears to be a man of extenfive 
reading in his profeffion, and to have fpared no pains in cobl- 
leGting materials for his work ; which we recommend as curious 
and ufeful, to all Gentlemen of the Law efpecially. 


* The Dictum of Holt was—That whereas it is faid in our books, 
that Privilege of Parliament was not allowable ip ¢rea/sn, felony, or 
breach of the peace, that it mult be intended where fecurity of the peace 
is defired, that it fhall not prote&t a man againft a Supplicavit. But it 
holds as well in cale of indi&ments or informations for breach of the 


peace, as in cafe of actions. R. a 





Ancient Charaéters deduced from claffical Remains. By Edmund 
Burton, Efg; M.A. fometime Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Rowlands. ie 


HE ftyle of this Writer is fo finical and affe&ted, fo 

quaintly figurative, and impertinently ornate, that we 
fhould have paid very little regard to his book, had not the fub- 
ject more immediately claimed the attention of criticifm, 


By ancient Charafters deduced from claffical Remains, nothing 
more is meant than Obfervations on the Charaéters and Writings 
of the Claffics.— Before we enquire into-the merit of thefe obfer- 
vations, we fhall take fome notice of an introdu@ory Epiftle to 
the Earl of ******, containing Thoughts upon Education, 


Vox et praterca nihil; or, if there be any fentiment in this 
epiftle, it is fo difguifed by the foppery of the diction, and an 
H 3 ins 
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inundation of metaphors, that it is impoffible to obtain any clear 
idea of it. 


¢ Care and pains, fays the Author, are the natural bloffoms 
of an ingenuous mind: but if, by a kind of metallic inocyla- 
tion, an attempt is made to produce an early fruit, it may; when 
produced, perhaps, have a flavour that is not difpleafing: but 
nothing like that which honeft nature would producé, when left 
to herfelf.’ 


It the Reader can make any thing of the above quoted para- 
graph, we fhall readily acknowlege his fuperior fagacity; but if 
he can read without difruft, the confufion of metaphors in the 
following paflage, we fhall have no great opinion either of his 
tafte or judgment : 


‘Tis the bufinefs of our Univerfities, toripen the fruit that 
comes green from the fchools. Some grofs hand attempts the 
marble at firft; but the work mult be carried on by fome com- 
pleat Artift, if we want to fee a true figure.’ : 


We muft own, however, that we are not at a lofs to under- 
ftand this Author, when he would recammend the Latin lan- 
guage to be learned by our youth, exclufively of the Greek ; 
and would have Grammar fchools erected in different parts of 
the kingdom, and endowed by rayal munificence :_ but why the 
Greek language fhould be neglected, while the Latin is learned, 
he gives no fufficient reafon, unlefs that affinity which, he ob- 
ferves, the latter bears to our own language fhall be admitted as 
fuch, There is undoubtedly an affinity between the Latin and 
the Englifh, but it was through the medium of the French that 
this affinity came; and with refpeé to the ftructure of the lan- 
guages, the Englifh idiom approaches much more nearly to the 
Greek than to the Latin, 


As to the eftablifhment of fchools by royal munificence, we 
fuppofe the Author need not be informed, that there are num- 
bers of ‘thefe in the kingdom; where, however, the mode of 
difcipline is by no means more perfect than in feminaries that are 
pon a different foundation, 


How he would reconcile it to have the Mafters placed above 
“dependence, and yet not to receive the rewards of their induf- 
dry and ingenuity ‘till time had made their effects vifible, we 
‘Cannot conceive. ° 


Yet there is one thing, in his Thoughts on Education, wherein 
we entirely agree with him, and that is, incondemning the ab- » 
furd and ufelefs euftom of bringing up boys in the trammels of 
Dactyls and Spondees, and teaching them * to write rather than 
to admire Latin verfe.’ 


The Writers on whofe chara&ers and genius Mr. Burton has 
here 
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here publifhed his fentiments, are Terence, Cicero, Sallutt, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Paterculus, Juvenal, Martial, Quin- 
tilian, Pliny, Florus, and Suetonius. — 


¢ Terence, he tells us, (in that affe@ted language which we 
have already cenfured) had not long fhaken off the Jhreds of in- 
ancy before he left Carthage ; and that it, was eafy for him to 
‘focath himfelf in the affe€tions and good graces of the Great, 
when the flame of life was but juft kindled.’ 3 
This is ridiculoufly turgid and unnatural; but the following 
obfervation on Terence’s dying in Greece, when his genius had 
received its laft polifh, and when he intended to have ftruck out 
fome originals of his own, is beautiful and affecting. 


‘ Alas! that he quitted the fcene, when the moft pleafing 
part of his ftudies was ready for his difpatch. Like fome Tra- 
veller, ina ferene evening, who feafts his imagination with the 
fond hopes of being foon upon that fpot which affards him an 
-extenfive view of rivulets, meads and lawns; but the evening 
clofing upon him unawares, every gay objeét is gradually veiled 
in the fhades of night.’ 


With refpeé&t to the words Cattiopius Recensut, which 
‘we meet with in capitals at the end of every play of Terence, 
this Writer is of opinion, that Calliopius was the name of the 
Adite who licenfed the play, and not, as fome Conrmentators 
have fuppofed, of the Critic who compared the plays with the 
originals from whence they were drawn. He is, probably, in 
the right. : | 


In the account ef the Life and Wiitings of Tully, we have 
the fo'lowing ftriétures on the vanity ufually aferibed to that 
vreat man. : | 


‘ Perhaps Tully may be in fome meafure excufed, when we 
arraign him of vanity. Who can fhine in the fame manner that 
he did, it will be faid, without a tinéture of it? Befides it-was 
the vice and fafhion of the times. ’Tis true: a flight tae of 
it had made him agreeable: but whén he has drank fuch large 
draughts of it, who can ‘fee him fo intoxicated without ‘pain ? 
To fay it was the fafhion of the times, has in it a8 much reafon; 
as to fay it is the fafhion tobe furly and il] tempered: acharacter 
that every one muft have an abhorrence to, and fuch as no body 
would willingly take up. . Befides, fuppofing it ‘the fafhion; 
Tully, as a mah of learning, would have avoided it: ad he 
would have been as much to blame, for courting vanity as a fa- 
fhion, as he would have been for difcarding virui¢’ as a reproach, 
when it had been the fafhion to deem it fo.’ 


So far our Author ; but we -have always {coked upon; Tully 


as excufable in thofe praifes he has allowed himfelf, and even as 
H 4 Way's defenfible 
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defenfible upon principles that have not here been mentioned in 
his behalf. —To fay that felf-applaufe was the fafhion of his day, 
is, indeed, as Mr. Burton obferves, faying nothing: but if we 
refle& that this cuftom was not then, as it is now, offenfive; 
and that a Roman could hear his fellow citizen claim that praife 
to which his known merit entitled him, without difguft; we 
fhall no longer wonder that Cicero, and, indeed, almoft eve 
other Writer of eminence in the Auguftan age, publicly placed 
the wreath on their own heads. Sume fuperbiam quafitam me- 
ritis, was aconceffion univerfally allowed. 





Perhaps we fhal] have no great reafon to compliment ourfelves 
on our fuperior delicacy in that refpect; forif we enquire into 
the true reafon why we are difgufted with the felf-applaufe of 
others, we fhall probably find, that envy, or pride, or both, 
are at the bottom. Envy, that cannot bear the appearance of 
diftin@ion ; and pride, that is impatient of inferiority ! 

Mr. Burton has a very injudicious note upon the followin 
paflage in Tully’s Amicitia. Namgue hoc preftat Amicitia Pro- 
pinguitati, quod ex propinguitate Benevolentia tolli poteft, ex Amicin~ 
tia non pote/t. There cannot be, fays the Critic, a ftronger in- 
ftance than this of a fingular departure from eftablifhed maxims, 
which is often the foible of genius. Whoever heard, continues 
he, before, or fince, that a near relation is not fo dear to aman 
as a friend ?——— Whoever heard, Sir? all the world has heard 
it; and daily experience proves it to be true. Is Tully the 


only Author who fays, ‘* There is a friend that fticketh clofer 
than a brother?” 


To give our Readers a more perfec idea of this work, we 
fhall quote one piece of criticifm entire, which contains the Au~ 
thor’s obfervations on Virgil’s rural poetry ; 


‘ In fubjects of weight and importance, where every thing 
is furrounded with dignity and grandeur, we naturally expect to 
fee their attendants in a fuitable garb. Dignity of ftyle, man- 
ner, and expreflion, is'then ftriétly in character. One there- 
fore cannot but be a little furprized to fee Virgil’s rural fimpli- 
city {welling into an affected pomp and folemnity. To find his 
rules of hufbandry, like the rules of court-behaviour, full of 
ftate and ceremony: in fhort, in the occupations of the coun- 
try, to fee rufticity in Heroics, Neither when he tells us (a) 
that he was induced to paint miniature figures with a bold out- 
line, are we the better pleafed. He fhou!d have confidered, that 
beauty can cloy, as well as deformity difguft; and that many 


(2) Which he hints at in the third Georgic. 
Nec fum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere, magnum 


Quam fit, © anzuftis hunc addere rebus bonorem, 


things 
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things pleafe but little, becaufe they pleafe too much, ’Tis in 
the Georgics we meet with this glut of beauty. Inthe Paftorals, 
every thing is conducted with propriety. In the Paftorals, rural 
innocence, and manners, are-fo well digefted, that to have been 
upon the very fpot he defcribes, in queft of original pleafure, 
would be found to have been an illufion(4). To enjoy the fin- 
cereft gratifications, we muft dwell upon the ideas which the 
picture excites in the mind, 


‘ Nothing fuits the paftoral, when the dialogue is bufy, fo 
well as the Amabzan manner(c). In the third eclogue, we 
find this kind of ftrain happily carried on. In contentions, it 
generally fhines to better advantage, becaufe, like the {wellin 
of a mufical note, it is gradually rifing to the end of the con- 
teft. If his fuccefles make him wanton in the diftribution of 
beauty, the Eclogue entitled A/zris will tell us, that had he 
not been in misfortunes when he wrote it, we fhould have been 
infenfible of that mafterly beauty, which conftitutes its charac- 
ter. Hence we are taught, not to pity, but to envy his mif- 
fortunes, that have produced fomething perhaps more valuable 
than what could arife from the fulnefs of reiterated fucceffes, 
An inftance this to prove, that the powers of forrow are fre- 
quently more earneft and intenfe in their exertions than thofe of 
joy. To be equal to the a we write upon, is always ex- 
pected: “tis a talent naturally fuppofed to be inherent in the 
party who makes the attempt: but to rife fuperior to the fub- 
ject, as it is unexpected, fo is it, when worked up into an highly 
finifhed execution, generally found to be unrivalled. Such is 
the contexture of the Georgics. Inftead of humble grafs, we 
tread upon carpets of ftate; and where we expect to fee fimple 
fhrubs, and bufhes only, we are entertained with magnificent 
decorations, and expenfive gildings(d). By ftudying too 

much 


(4) * It has been an idle furmife of fome, that Virgil is but a mere 


imitator of Theocritus: becaufe it happens, that Theocritus wrote upon . 


the fame fubjeét befcre him, They who have the happy advantages of 
aclear percep.ion, and cool judgment, would with that Theocritus had 
lived after Virgil; that he might have had acompleat guide to follow*. 


(c) * It is focalled, becaufe the verfes are alternate. They who are 
talking, make ufe of an equal number on each fide; and the anfwer 
always either produces fomething that exceeds what was faid before, or 
fomething contrary to it. The contrivance heze can be exceeded by no- 
thing in this way, except it be the Dialogue of Horace and Lydia, 
B. UI. Od. Q. 

_(@2) © Mr. Addifon hzs obferved, that Virgil tofles his clods with dig- 
nity, as if itwasa beauty fo todo, It happens, with all deference to 
fuch dittinguithed merit be it fpoken, that it is as much out of character 

to 


* Who does act fee the impropriety of this note ? 
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much to avoid familiar expreffions he keeps his Readers at a 
-diftance: it is fome time before the acquaintance is formed ; 
and on this account it is, that the work is encumbered with i 
many difficulties(e). He has taken great pains to make ita 
mafter-piece, and in fo doing, feems to have aimed at fomething 
better than perfection. However this haughty beauty muft at all 
events be admired: for haughty beauties have ever had their 
admirers. But can we not learn a leflon while we are paying 
this facrifice? Is all we read here mere amufement? His farm, 
his ploughed grounds, his inoculations, his ingraftments, his api- 
ary, are fo many inftruétive leftures; for he was a matter in 
thofe arts(f). In many places his themes are of a divine ten- 
dency: but his manner of execution is more fo(g).’ 


The Reader will probably conclude with us, that the obfer- 
vations on the Paftorals are more juft than the ftri€tures on the 
Georgics.—For our one we. cannot but approve of that dig- 


to tofs aclod with dignity, as it is fora Courtier to practice all the po- 
litenefs of addrefs towards a clown in an hog-fty. Every fubject ought 
to fpeak in character: apd if there had been a proper fimplicity in the 
Georgics, Mr. Addifon would have commended them, for not having 
the dignity of the Aineid*. 


(e) * We are told in his life, that he was three years in writing the Bu- 

colics, feven the Georgics, and eleven the ZEncid. We may rather ima- 

fine a miltake here, which fhould be thus corrected. Eleven the Georg- 
ics, and feven the Aincid. 


(f) * It is objeéted by the Moderns, that Virgil knew nothing about 
the managément of bees: but the Moderns muft confider, when they 
read the fourth Georgic, that they are ftrangers to the Italian method 
then in prattice, relating to thefe ufeful infects. 


(g) ‘ Among the many beauties, not taken notice of by others, the 

following muft not be omitted. 
Tuque ades, incejtumque una decurre laborem. Georg. Lib. II. 

Decurre aborem, beautifully anfwers the conclufion: 
equim fumantia folvere colla. 
haud unquam manibus jaéata fat'fcit 

Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentefcit habendo, G. 2. 
Here we feel the fatnefs of the foil between our fingers, upon the bare 
reading 








ubi hiulea fiti findit canis eftifer arva. 2G. 353. 
The words hiulca fiti are beautifully expreffive of thofe fiffares we fee 
in the earth at this feafon. 
Quam magis exhaufto Jpumaverit ubere mul@ra: 3 G. 309. 
Who does not almoft tafte the milk ? 
Paffor Arifieus, xc. G. 1V. 317. is an epifodical painting 
above all commendation. 





® Had Ruftics been Interlocutors i in the Georgics, there would have been more pro- 
pricty in this note, 
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nity and elegance in the latter, which are fo neceflary to render 
a didadtic fubje& agreeable. 


Upon the whole, Mr. Burton feems to have a cultivated tafte, 
but he is too fond of fingularity.—His imagination is lively, but 
incorreét ; and his ftyle animated, but fantattic. 1, 


The Roman Hiftory, from the Building of Rome to the Ruin of the 
Commonwealth. Illuftrated with Maps and other Plates. Vol. U1, 
By N. Hooke, Efq; 4to. 19s. inBoards, ‘Tonfon, &c. 

/_ 
T is much to be lamented, that hiftorical knowlege, which, 
of all others, is of moft general entertainment and utility, 
fhould at the fame time be attended with the greateft uncertain- 
ty. But, if the characters and tranfactions of men: are fo co- 

Joured and obfcured, by equivocal, partial, and: falfe reprefen- 

‘tations, that it is difficult to difcover truth, and to form any de- 

terminate opinion concerning matters which pafs within our owa 

time, how much more difficult muft it be to form any certain 
judgment concerning the hiftory of diftant ages? 


With regard to the Roman Hiftory, which is the fubje@ of 
the volume before us, fome have doubted whether the accounts 
of the firft five ages of Rome were not altogether fabulous *; 
and even with refpect to the later ages, the teftimonies of Hif- 
torians are fo various %nd difcordant, that we know not on 
which to rely with any reafonable degree of confidence, | 











The relations tranfmitted to us are, for the moft. part, ori- 
ginally derived from men interefted in the fcenes they defcribe, 
and who partially varnifh every circumftance in favour of them- 
felves and their connections; while thofe engaged in oppofite 
parties, malicioufly colour their reprefentations with the dark 
fhades of prejudice. What different accounts do we receive, 
concerning perfons-and things, from Czefar and Suetonius, from 
Cicero and Salluft? And how fervilely have fubfequent Hifto- 
rians ranged themfelves under the banner of either party, and 
only contributed to multiply doubts and difficulties ! 





It is certain, that a thorough acquaintance with the Roman ‘4 
government, muft afford the moft ufeful information to the fub- ql 
jects of a free State, and more efpecially to our own: for there | 
1s undoubtedly a very ftrong refemblance between the general | 
forms of each; both being of a mixed nature, compounded of: 


* In a difcourfe prefixed to the fecond volume of this Hiftory, Mr. 
Hooke has very ably refuted the arguments of M. Beaufort, in his trea- ) 
tife entitled Difertation Jur V Incertitude des Cings premiers Siecles de | 
} Hificire Romaine. ; | 


royalty, 
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royalty, ariftocracy, and democracy, though the refpective pow- 
ers of thefe three orders were, in each conftitution, blended 
together in very different proportions. 


The fundamental principles in each, however, being fo near- 
ly fimilar, many profitable conclufions may be drawn from a 
comparifon between the Roman State and our own; and from 
the fatal effects of party zeal, public corruption, and popular 


regard t6 the confequences which the fame circumftances muft 
produce in the other. 


There is fcarce any period in the Roman Annals more fruit- 
ful of inftruction than that which is comprized in the volume 
before us. Rome was at this time in its zenith of greatnefs, 
and could boaft of many confpicuous Citizens of eminent tae 
Jents, both for arts and arms, Having maftered the greateft 
part of the globe, the fupreme Leaders began to contend for 
fuperiority over each other: and the characters and condu& of 
the feveral Competitors in thefe contefts for pre-eminence, are 
reprefented in fuch various and oppofite lights, that it is difficult 
to determine concerning their refpeCtive merits. 


Few Writers are capable of feparating the Partizan from the 
Hiftorian, and of comparing contradi@ory authorities with im- 
partiality and penetration, fo as to difcover probability in the 
midft of contrariety and obfcurity. This rare talent, however, 
Mr. Hooke feems to have votleffed if a very eminent degree, 
He does not appear to have been a bigot to any principles, ora 
flave to any authority. 


ie 
—_- 


In the introduction to this volume, our Hiftorian makes many 
judicious reflections on the ftate of Rome; and in the courfe of 
his remarks, takes occafion to criticize the obfervations of Dr. 
Middleton. ¢ A late celebrated Writer,’ fays he, * confiders 
the government of Rome as then brought to its perfect ftate, 
when its honours were no longer confined to particular families 
{the Patrician] but propofed equally and indifferently to every 
citizen, who, by his virtues and fervices, either in war or peace, 
could recommend himfelf to the notice and favour of his coun- 
trymen.’ And therefore he commends the Tribunes of the 
Commons for their labouring this point, and fays, ** they were 
certainly inthe right, and acted like true Patriots." Neverthe- 
lefs, the fame Writer, in the very fame difcourfe, prefently adds, 
«¢ The Tribunes, however, would not ftop here; mor were con- 

- tent with fecuring the rights of the Commons without deftroying thofe 
of the Senate; and as oft as they were difappointed in their pri- 
vate views, and obftructed in the courfe of their ambition, ufed 
to recur always to the populace; whom they could eafily en- 

7 flame 


licentioufnefs in the one, we may form probable conjectures with | 
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flame to what degree they thought “fit, by the propofal of faédi- 
ous laws for dividing the public lands to the pcorer citizens; or by 
the free diftribution of corn; or the abolition of all debts ; »which 
are all contrary to the quiet, and difcipline, and public faith of 
focieties. ‘This abufe of the Tribunician power was carried to 
its greateft height by the two Gracchi, who left rere unat- 
tempted, that could mortify the Senate, or gratify the People ; 
till by their Agrarian laws, and other feditious ats, which were 
greedily received by the city, they had in great meafure over-~ 
turned that equilibrium of power in the republic, on which its 
peace and profperity depended.” : 


To thefe fentiments, our Hiftorian oppofes the following re- 
marks. ‘* Surely,’ fays he, ‘ it muft appear fomewhat ftrange 
that this admired Author fhould applaud the Tribunes as true 
Patriots, for effecting that which it was impoffible for them to 
effect by any other means, than thofe which he condemns as fac- 
tious and feditious. Should it be granted, that what he fays of ° 
dividing the public lands, diftribution of corn, and abolition of debts, 
is, in the general, true, yet certainly it is not true with regard 
to the particular cafe of the Roman republic. In vain would 
Licinius (in 386) have obtained the law which capacitated Ple- 
beians for the higheft offices in the State, had the Patricians, 
been ftill permitted to engrofs to themfelves the lands and pof-. 
feffions belonging to it. Nor, to make that law effectual, and. 
thereby eftablith an equilibrium of power in the republic, would 
his Agrarian law have been fufficient, without the abolition of 
the debts; thofe debts retaining the debtors in a real fervitude 
to the Patrician creditors, the noble ufurers. Whatever por-. 
tion, in the diftribution of the public lands might have fallen to 
any poor indebted commoner, his creditor would foon have got 
it from him, in payment either of the principal fum, or of ex- 
orbitant intereft. And as long as the Nobles were pofleflors of 


all the lands, fo long they could not but be abfolute Lords of 
the State.’ 


Thefe remarks do credit to our Hiftorian, both as a Critic 
and a Politician. That land is the true center of power, and 
that the balance of dominion changes with the balance of pro- 
perty, has been fully demonftrated by Harrington, whofe au- 
thority our Author cites. But Dr. Middleton feems to have 
been mifled in his judgment, not only by paying too blind a 
deference to the authority of Cicero, but he may perhaps have 
been fomewhat influenced by the opinion of Machiavel, who, if 
we remember rightly, fomewhere obferves, ‘* That the ftrife 
about the Agrarian, caufed the deftruction of the Roman com- 
monwealth.” But the true caufe of its ruin was, undoubtedly, 
the exorbitant wealth of the Nobles. How could Liberty be 
. preferved 
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preferved in a State, wherein no Senator, according to Crafs 
fus, could be efteemed rich, unlefs he were able to maintain an 
army? It. is certain, that no free kingdom can long be main- 
tained in internal peace and fecurity, without au Agrarian: by 
which we do not mean an equal diftribution of property to every 
member, but fuch a proportionable allotment, as may correfpond 
with the power afligned to each order of the State, at the ori- 
ginal conftitution. The want of fuch an allotment, obliged the 
Athenians to have recourfe to Oftracifm, to fecure themfelves 
again{t the influence of their overgrown citizens. And we are 
bold to fay, that a more equal diftribution of property in this 
kingdom, would prevent, in a great meafure, thofe inteftine 
commotions which frequently fhake its frame. The unequal 
lot of younger children in particular, is an inftance of oppref- 
fion which cannot be reconciled with our ideas of a free State, 
This oppreffion was introduced under the Norman tyranny, in 
otder to make the rules of inheritance fquare with the principles 
of the Feudal Tenures: and now thofe flavifh Tenures are 
happily abolifhed, no juft reafon exifts why the right of pri- 
mogeniture fhould ftill be fupported. Under the fanction of this 
right, our children, as Harrington pleafantly obferves, are 
treated in the fame way we ufe our puppics. We take one, and 
feed it with every dainty morfel, while we drown the reft; nay, 
we do worfe by our younger children: for we put our puppies 
out of their pain at once, but we leave our younger children to 
be perpetually ftruggling with their fate. In fhort, the true 
fpirit of Liberty cannot be maintained in any State, without a 
proportional diftribution of property, and we entirely agree with 
our Hiftorian, that 


© If it fhould be faid, that when Rome had attained to that 
prodigious heighth of power and opulence, to which fhe was 
raifed by the conqueft of Macedon and Carthage, the Scheme of 
confining the eflates of the great men within the limits preferibed by 
the Licinian law, or within any fixed limits, and of hindering the 
Roman Freemen. of inferior rank fram alienating their lands, 
was impracticable; the proper anfwer feems to be, That if 
fo, then it was impracticable to preferve the conftitution any 
Jonger: for nothing can be more abfurd, than to imagine Li- 
berty and Equality, an Equilibrium,of power, to endure in a ftate 
where the majority of thofe who make the laws, and determine 
the moft important affairs of the public, have no land, no ffable 
property; and who, for a fubfiftence, depend chiefly on what 
they can get by /elling their votes to the rich and the ambitious.’ 





- Neverthelefs, we cannot fubfcribe to the inference which he 


deduces from thefe premifes, which is—‘* That all the fevere 


eenfures which have been paft upon thofe perfons, who, after 
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the murder of the Gracchi, aimed at oligarchy or monarchy, 
all the inveétives againft Julius Cafar, as the Invader and De- 
ftroyer of the Liberties of -his Country, are idle talk, empty, 
unmeaning declamation.’ 


This conclufion, we apprehend, does by no means follow. : 
Admitting the prefervation’ of the conftitution to have been im- 
practicable, yet that does not juftify the attempt of one or a 
few men to haften its fubverfion. Should any-one have certain. 
intelligence that a band of robbers intended to plunder his neigh- 
bour, would it therefore be lawful in him to.anticipate their de-. ~ 
fiens, and turn robber himfelf? Befides, thereis, in truth, no 
pretence for fuppofing it to. have been impracticable, to confine 
the eftates of the great mem within conflitutional limits; foe 
thofe mighty Leaders, who could at their will eftablifh an oli- 
garchy or monarchy, could Jikewife, if they had been bleft with 
virtue equal to their power, have reduced the State to its: firft 
principles, and have preferved it from ruin. But it is time to 
make the Reader acquainted: with the contents of this volume, . 
which, as we are informed by an advertifement, was printed un-_ 
der Mr. Hooke’s infpection before his laft illnefs. 


It opens with the feventh book, which regards the events fiom 
the death of the younger Gracchus, in the year.of Rome 632,, 
when real Liberty expiring, the form only of the old conftitu- 
tion remained, to the DiGatorfhip of Sylla, in 671, who 
changed the very form of that conftitution. The firft chapter 
of this book. contains a brief relation of the domeftic and fo- 
reign tranfactions, of the Romans, from the death of Caius. 
Gracchus, in the year 632, to the beginning of the Jugurthine 
war, in 642. Here our Hiftorian takes occafion of doing juf- 
tice to the impartiality and true patriotifm of Marius in his 
Tribunefhip, who at different times oppofed both the Senate 
and the People; by which conduct he gained the efteem of both 
parties, being confidered as a man who would gratify neither at 
the expence of what he thought the. public ne 





In the next chapter we have a curious and entertaining ac- 
count of the occafion of the Jugurthine war; its commence- 
ment, progrefs, and conclufion. Here the military character of : 
Marius appears in all its luftre; and our Hiftorian very accu- 
rately diftinguifhes the merit of this great Commander in the 
feveral capacities of the Soldier and the Citizen. On this fub- 
je& he propofes the following judicious queftion © Whether 
the practice which fome Hiftorians, of great name, have fallen 
into, ‘of prefacing their account of a man’s actions, with giving 
his character, either as drawn by former Writers, or as it refult- 
eg to themfelves, from a furvey of all they knew of his condu&, 

. be. 
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be not an unfair practice? Unfair, fometimes, with regard to 


the perfon whofe actions they are going to relate ; always unfair. 


with regard to the Reader: becaufe fuch paintings will natu- 


rally prevent his making a free ufe of his own judgment, and, 


may often times miflead him ?’ 
The anfwer to this queftion is obvious ; and it may be thought 


very extraordinary, that a Writer who appears fo fenfible of the 


unfairnefs and impropriety of fuch a practice, fhould neverthie- 
Jefs have fallen into it himfelf: which he evidently has, as we 
fhall take occafion to point out hereafter. 


The fubject of the third chapter, is the war with the Cimbri : 
and it contains the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth Confulfhips 
of Marius. The fecond Servile war in Sjcily forms the contents 
of the fourth chapter: and the fifth comprizes the fixth Con- 
fulfhip of Marius.—The violences of Saturninus, Tribune of 
the Commons—The banifhment of Metellus Numidius, and his 
recall—The ruin of Saturninus and his aflociafes in fedition— 
The voyage of Marius into Afia, in order to confer with Mi- 
thridates—The condemnation of Servilius Coepis into banifh- 
ment—The trial and acquital of his profecutor Norbanus—The 
malicious profecution of Rutilius Rufus, and his, unjuft con- 
demnation to banifhment. 


The next chapter gives an account of the expedition of Sylla 


into Afia, to check the ambition of Mithridates King of Pon-: 


tus. The genealogy, early adventures and enterprizes of this 
Monarch, form a very agreeable relation. ‘ This Mithri- 
dates (who ries ge long with the Romans for the empire of 
Afia) had afcended the throne at eleven or twelve years of ‘age.’ 
It is faid, that during his minority his Tutors attempted to de- 
ftroy him, by mounting him on a fiery horfe unbroken; a dan- 
ver he efcaped by his addrefs: that they afterwards plotted to 
poifon him, but that he, aware of their defign, guarded himfelf. 
againft it by excellent antidotes: and it is added, that the fre- 
quent ufe of thefe gave him a conftitution proof againft the moft 
deadly poifon. He applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic, and 
grew fond of being thought fkilful in that art; infomuch, that 
his Courtiers, to humour his vanity by a fervile complaifance, 
ufed to flafh or burn themfelves,. in fome part of their bodies, 
on purpofe to give him an opportunity of fhewing his fkillin the 
cure. To fecure himfelf from aflafiination, he pretended to be 
extremely fond of hunting; and, if we may believe Juftin, was 
feven years without fleeping a night in any houfe; he lay in the 
mountains, and feldom in the fame place. ‘This manner of life 
rendered him robuft, hardened his body againft the changes and 
inclemency of the feafons, and prepared him to fuftain all the 
fatigues of war. During his non-age, the Romans took from 

him 
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him the Greater Phrygia, which they had affigned to his father, 


as the reward of his fervices in the war with Ariftonicus, and to” 
which he had pretenfions of an earlier date, ‘it having been 
given to his great grandfather by Saleucus Calinicus. 


‘ Among the firft acts of his reign, he put to death not only 
his Guardians, but his mother and his brother. After this, he 
formed vaft projects for enlarging hisdominions. He fubdued a’ 
great part of Scythia, all Colchis, and the adjothing countries, 
and obliged the Thracians, the Baftarne, the Sarmata, -and all 
the nations on the Tanais, the Palus Mzotis, -and at the mouth 
of the Danube, to enter into alliance with him, and affift him 
with their forces. 


¢ It is faid, that elated with his victories, he propofed to him- 
felf nothing lefs than the conqueft of all Afia; and that with 
this view he privately left his court, and, attended by a few of 
his friends, went over all that continent, in ofder to know the 
ftrength of the towns and fortrefles. But, perhaps, this ftory 
was invented, to make the King appear, in fome fort, the ag- 
greflor in the war, which he afterwards fuftained againft the 
Romans. ) 


¢ At his return home, his wife Laodice, who in his abfence 
had been unfaithful to him, confpired with her lovers, to take 
him off by poifon: both crimes being difcovered by a flave, the 
King put her, and her accomplices, to death. 


‘ After this, he leagued himfelf with Nicomedes, King of 
Bithynia, and fon of Prufias; in confequence of which they 
made themfelves mafters of Paphlagonia. Pylzamenes, King of 
that country, having complained at Rome, the Senate, by their 
Ambaffador, ordered the two Kings to xeftore what they had 
ufurped. Mithridates, fays Juftin, thinking’ himfelf a match 
for the Romans, returned for anfwer, that Paphlagonia had 
fallen ‘to his father by inheritance, who having neyer been blamed 
for claiming it, it was wonderful, that the fame claim fhould 
be confidered as a crime in the fon. But the Hiftorian after- 
wards tells us, that the King obeyed the decree of the Senate. 


‘ The Bithynian promifed to reftore his fhare of Paphlagonia 
to Pylemenes the lawful King; and, by way of fulfilling his 
promife, proclaimed his own fon King of that country, by the 
name of Pyleamenes. 


‘ This affair had no important ‘confequences: but the enter- 
prizes of Mithridates upon Cappadocia produced an open rup- 
ture between him and the Romans.’ This rupture, as will 
appear in the fequel, ended in the utter ruin of Mithridates, 
who made a moft deplorable exit. 
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The feyenth chapter relates the unfuccefsful attempt of Liviis. 
Drufus, Tribune of the People, to procure the Italian Allies 


the privileges of Roman citizenfhip.—The war of Rome with. 


- her Italian Allies, is. the fubje&t of the chapter next enfuing—~ 
And the occafion of the firft Mithridatic war, under the condu& 
of three Roman Generals, is related in the ninth. 


- The tenth chapter contains more interefting matter—It treats 
of the civil commotions raifed by Marius and Sylla—Of the ex- 
ploits of Sylla, who procured the banifhment of his rival—Of, 
the adventures and diftrefles of Marius, who pafled into Africa 
— Of his return into Italy, on the invitation of Cinna the Con- 
ful—Of the violences and cruelties of Marius and Cinna—Of 
the death of Marius, who expired in his feventh Confulfhip. 

here is fomething fo extraordinary and affecting in the dif- 
trefles of Marius, that we are perfuaded the Reader will not 
think the following extract tedious. * 





‘ In theevening of that day on which he made his efcape, he- 
arrived at a villa of his own, called Salonium, and from. 


thence fent his fon to fome neighbouring farms belonging to his - 
father-in-law Mucius, there to provide neceflaries for their voy- - 


age. He himfelf went in the meantime to Oftia, where his 
friend Numerius, having prepared him a fhip, he, without ftay- 
ing for his fon, but taking with him Granius, his wife’s fon 

a former hufband, weighed anchor. Paffing along the coaft of 
Italy with a favourable wind, he was in no {mall apprehenfion 
of one Geminius, a man of great intereft at Tarracina, and hi§ 
enemy. He therefore bad the failors keep off from that places 
and they were willing to obey; but the wind changing, and: 
blowing hard from the fea, and their veflel being fcarce able to 
refift the waves, Marius too being indifpofed, and. fea-fick, it. 
was with great difficulty they could get fo far as Circeii, -on this 
fide of ‘Tarracina, ' 


* The ftorm now increafing, and their provifions failing, they: 
went on fhore, and wandered up and down they knew not whi- 
ther ; avoiding, as it ufually happens in great dangers, the pre- 
fent evil, and relying on“ uncertain hopes. ‘The land and the 
fea were both perilous: they feared to meet with people, and 
‘yet, wanting food, feared more to meet with nobody. Tor 
wards night they “g/t upon a few poor herdfmen, who unhap- 
-pily had nothing to give them: but knowing Marius, they ad- 
vifed him. to get away as foon as poffible, for they had feen a 
party of horfe in fearch of him, Marius feeing that his atten- 
-dants, fpent with long fafting, were.unable to go farther, turn- 
ed afide out of the road, and hid himfelf ina thick wood, where 

che pafled the night in great diftrefs. The next day, though 
‘pinched: 
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pinched with hunger, yet willing to make ufe of the little. 
ftrength he had left, he travelled by the fea-fide, encouraging 
his companions by prophecies, upon which he faid he depended, 
He told them, that when he was achild, he brought home an 
eagle’s neft, in which were feven young ones, and. that ‘his pa- 
rents, much aftonifhed at the accident, (for it is faidy that an 
eagle never hatches more than two) having confulted. the Di- 
viners, thefe had declared, that he would be the greateft amongft 
men, and be feven times poflefled of the bigheft mapiftracy in 
his country. odie 


¢ When he and his company were now about two miles and 
ahalf from Minturne, they efpied a troop of horfe making to- 
wards them with all fpeed, and, at the fame time, two fhips 
pretty near the fhore. Hereupon they rari as faft as they could’ 
to the fea, and plunging themfelves into it, {wam: to the fhips. 
Granius, and thofe that were with him, got into one of them, 
and pafled over to the oppofite ifland, called Ainaria. Marius, 
heavy and unwieldy, was, with much difficulty, borne above 
the water by two flaves, and put aboard the other fhip. In this 
inftant, the foldiers arrived at the fea-fide, and from thence 
called out to the mariners, to bring their veffel to fhore, or elfe 
to throw out Marius. He, onthe other hand, befought them 
with tears, not todeliver him ‘up to hisenemies. ‘The mariners, 
after aconfultation, wherein they inclined fometimes to thé oné 
fide, fometimes to the other, at length anfwered pofitively, that 
they would‘not deliver up Marius. But, foon after the foldiers 
were gone away, andout of fight, the failors brought the veflel 
to an anchor, at the mouth of the Liris, where it makesa great 
marfh ; and then they advifed Marius to go on fhore, and re- 
frefh himfelf, till the wind fhould come fair, which, they faid, 
would foon happen ; for that when the fea breeze fell, there ge- 
nerally arofe a frefh gale from the marfh. Marius liftened to 
their advice, and when they had fet him on,fhore, he laid him- 
felf down in a place not far from the fea, not in the leaft fufpe&t- 
ing what was to befal him: for the mariners, prefently after 
weighed anchor, and failed away ; not thinking it excufable 
to deliver Marius into the hands of thofe who thought; to de- 
{troy him, nor confiftent with their own fafety to protect him. 
_Deferted thus by all, he lay a good while filent on the ground.: 
atlength, collecting the remains of his ftrength, he got up, 
and travelled along moft difconfolately. After wading through 
bogs, and ditches full of water and mud, he at laft tumbled 
upon an old man’s cottage, who worked in the fens. Falling 
at his feet, he befought him ,to give affiftance to a perfon who, 
if he efcaped the prefent danger, would make him returns be- 
_yond his expetation. ‘The poor man, whether he had formerl 
known Marius, or were then moved, fays Plutarch, with the 
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majefty of his countenance, anfwered, ‘‘ If you want only reft, 
you may repofe yourfelf conveniently in my cottage; but if 
you are flying from an enemy, I will hide you in a more retired 
and fecret place.” Marius having defired he would do him that 

offiee, the old man led him to acave by the river fide, and 
there covered him with reeds, and other light things, which 
would conceal, but not burden him. Scarce had he Jaid him- 
felf down, when. he was: difturbed by a great noife from the 
cottage. His enemy, Geminius, had fent horfemen from Tar- 
racina in purfuit of him, and fome of therh happening to come 
that way, moit feverely menaced the poor old man, as one who 
had entertained and concealed an enemy of Rome. Marius, 
thinking himfelf in eminent danger, ftripped off his clothes, 
and, leaving his concealment, plunged himfelf into a great 
pool of water. From.thence his puriuers dragged him naked, 
and all covered with mud, and, in that condition, carried him 
away to Minturn, where they delivered him into the hands of 
the Magiftrates. “There had been publifhed throughout all the 
towns of Italy, a decree of the Senate, importing, that fearch 
fhould be made for him, and that he fhould be put to death, if 
he were found. ‘Fhe Magiftrates therefore, in’ obedience to 
this decree, caft him into prifon, and fent a flave belonging to 
the public, a Cimbrian by birth, to cut off his head ; for none 
of their own Citizens would undertake the office. 


‘ Several Authors have reported, that Marius, feeing the 
flave enter the prifon, faid to him with a ftrong voice, Ha/é thou 
the audacioufnefs to kill Marius? and that, at thefe words, the 
Cimbrian inftantly ran away into the town, and throwing down 
his fword before the people, cried out, / have not the power to 
hill Marius: neverthelefs, it would feem, from certain paffi 
in Cicero, that this ftory is an invention of fome of the later 
Writers. Be thatas it will, the Minturnenfes furnifhed Marius 
with a fhip and provifions; he failed firft to AEnaria, where 
having found Granius, and the reft of his company, that had 
éfcaped thither, he, together with them, fteered his courfe to- 
wards Africa. Want of water forced him to put in near Eryx 
in’Sicily. A Roman Queftor, who guarded that coaft, fell up- 
on Mariusat his landing, flew fixteen of his men, and was near 
taking him prifoner. ‘The illuftrious fugitive, however, at 
length arrived in Africa, and went on fhore near Carthage, in 

"the hope that Sextilius, the Pretor of that province, a man to 
whom he had done neither good nor harm, would, out of mere 
compaffion, affift him in his diftrefs. But {carce was he landed, 
when an Officer from Sextilius forbid him to fet foot in that 
country, and declared to him, thatif he did notobey, he would 
be treated conformably to the decree of the Senate, as an enemy 
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of Rome. Marius, ftruck with aftonifhment at this mefiage, 
remained a confiderable time without {peaking a word, his eyes 
fixed upon the meflenger. The man at length afked him, what 


-anfwer he fhould carry back to the Pretor: ** Go tell him, 


(faid Marius) that you have feen Marius, an exile from his 
country, and fitting among the ruins of Carthage:” meaning 
by this, fays Plutarch, to propofe the fortune of that city, and 
his own fortune, as inftructive Jeflons to the Preetor. He went 
again on board, and wandered about in thofe feas a great part of 
the winter. His fon Marius, whe had taken refuge in the 
court of Mandreftal, .or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempfal, 
King of Numidia, came from thence, and joined his father.’ 


The recital of fuch diftrefs cannot but move our pity ; but 
we lofe all compaffion for the fufferer, when we reflect on the 
cruelties which, in revenge, he practifed at his return, and 
which he carried to fuch an excefs of butchery, that his foldiers 
made it their practice. to murder every man whofe falutation 
Marius did not re-urn: fo that even his friends never approach- 
ed him but with terror. 


The eleventh and laft chapter of the feventh book, gives an 
account of—The progrefs of Mithridates, after his defeating 
the three Roman Generals—The arrival of Sylla in Greece, 
where he vanquifhes the armies of Mithridates—The voyage of 
Sylla into Afia, where he concludes a péace with the King of 
Pontus, and returns into Greece, in 669, from whence he writes 


“a menacing letter to the Senate, who had fuffered him to be de- 
clared an exile, and to be loaded with other injuries and indig- 


nities—Of his landing in Italy in 670, when he totally fubdued 
the Marian faction; and profcribed. thofe of his enemies. who 
had efcaped his fword; and, in 671, was conftituted Perpetual 


Didtator. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


Rnd 
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The NUN: An Elegy. By the Author of the Magdalens. 
4to. 6d. Deogiley. 3 


F this Author’s poetical abilities, we have given an ac- 
count more than once*. His Nunnery, an Elegy, was 
not deftitute of pathetic fentiment, or agreeable defcription ; 
and in the Elegy before us, which may be confidered as a fup- 


* See Reviev, vol. XXVI. page 358, in the article Nunmzry; and 
wel. XXVUI. page 112, in the article Magdalcns, 
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plement to that poem, he introduces a Nun defcribing, in hey 
own perfon, the miferies and inconveniences of a conventual 
life. But firft fhe takes notice of thofe fpecious arts which are 
made ufe of to reconcile the probationer to her future deftination:: 





Three luftres fcarce with hafty wing were fled, 
When I was torn from every weeping friend, 
A thoughtlefs victim to the temple led, 
And, (blufh ye parents !) ‘by a father’s hand, 


Yet then, what folemn fcenes deceiv’d my choicé! 
The pealing organs’ animated found, 

The choral virgin’s captivating voice, 
The blazing altar, and the Priefts around : 

The train of youths array’d in pureft white, 
Who fcatter’d myrtles as J pafs’d along : 

The thoufand lamps that pour’d a flood of light, 
The kifs of peace from all the veftal throng : 


The golden cenfers tofs’d with graceful hand, 
Whofe fragrant breath Arabian odour thed : 
Of meek-ey’d Novices the circling band, 
With blooming chaplets wove around their head. 
—My willing foul was caught in rapture’s flame, 
While facred ardour glow’d in every vein: | 
Methought applauding angels fung my name, 
And heaven's unfully’d glories gilt the fane. 


_ This is not an imaginary, buta real picture of thofe temporary 
heightenings of pléafure and magnificence, which are made ufe 
of to delude the innocent victim, that is to be devoted to the 
fequeftered life. It is no wonder that thefe arts fhould pak: 

fucceed ; for nothing can be more captivating to the young ima- 

gination, than fcenes of facred grandeur, and religious folem- 

nity. It is, however, an unhappy circumftance, that minds 

of the greateft fenfibility, are moft liable to be thus led away, 
becaufe that fuch minds, being formed for the reciprocation of 
focial exijoyments, muft naturally languifh under the identity of 
the monaftic life. ‘Thus our poor Nun quickly finds the-delu- 
fion of that magnificent fcenery which had invited her to the 
abode of folitary fanctity : . | 

This temporary tranfport foon expir’d, 
My drooping heart confefs’d a dreadful void : 
_, Averdipce,:alas! abandon’d,, uninfpir’d, 
__ qf trod this dome, to milery allied, 
No wakening joy informs my fullen breaft, 
Thro’ opening fkies no radiant feraph fmiles, 
No Saint defcends to foothe my foul to reft, 

- Nodseam of. blifs the dreary- night beguiles, .- 
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Here haggard Difcontent ftill haunts my view ; | 
The fombre genius reigns in every place : . ter : 
Arrays each virtue in the darkeit hue, ) 

Chills every prayer, and cancels every grace. | 


\ 
IT meet her éver in the chearlefs cell, . | 































The gloomy grotto, and unfocial wood : 
I hear her ever in the midnight bell, | 
The hollow gale, and hoarfe-refounding flood. 


Her refleGtions on the part her parents took in her unhappy def- 
ination, are extremely affeéting, and worked up with that kiad 
of pathos which fprings from the heart, and leads to it: 


Yet ne’er did her maternal voice unfold | 1] 
This cloyfter'd fcene in all its horrors dr. ft, | ‘7 

Nor did fhe then my trembling fteps withhold , 
When here I enter’d a reluctant gueft. 


Ah! could fhe view her only child betray’d, 
And let fubmiffion o’er her love prevail ? 

Th’ unfeeling Prieft, why did fhe not upbraid? 
Forbid the vow, and rend the hovering veil ? 


Alas! the might not—her relentlefs Lord | 
Had feal’d her lips, and chid her ftreaming tear ; i 
So anguifh in her breaft conceal’d its hoard, 
And all the mother funk in dumb defpair. 


a 


But thou, who own’ft a father’s facred name. 
What att impell’d thee to this ruthlefs deed ? 
What crime had forfeited my filial claim? 
And giv’n (oh blafting thought!) ¢y heart to bleed? 


If then thine injur'd child deferve thy care, 
Oh hafte, and bear her from this lonefome gloom ! 
In vain ! 


—_———_ 





She then turns to her friend Ophelia, to whom, as a Novici- 
ate, fhe at firft addrefled herfelf, and calls upon her, in the moft 
pathetic manner, to attend her in the Jaft melancholy.offices that 
friendfhip can perform: 


] 
Se ee ee ert ew at 2 
Pres a2 


Ah! when extended on th’ untimely bier, 
To yonder vault this form fhall be convey’d, 
Thou’}t not refufe to fhed one grateful tear, ' \ 

And breathe the Requiem to my fleeting fhade. © r 


With pitious footfep. join the fable train, ’ 
As thro’ the lengthening iflethey take their way : 

A glimmering taper let thy hand fuftain, | 
‘Thy foothing voice attune the funeral lay. . 


; We hope the Author doés not owe the merit of this fenfibi- 
lity tothe lofs of a Miftrefs, in fome fair Devotee. 1; 


14 Phe 
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The Poetical Calendar, Vol. XU. for December, 12me. 
1s. 6d. Coote. 


O fuch of oyr Readers as were not difpleafed with the 

criticifms on Mr. Collins’s poems in our lait month’s Re- 
view, the fhort account and character of his life and writings, 
in the poetical Calendar for December, will not be difayreeable ; 
particularly as the character plainly appears, from its ityle, to 
be the work of a Writer deleryedly celebrated for genius and 
erudition, 


Some Account of the Lire and WRITINGS of Mr. WiLLIAM 
, CoLLINs, 


R. William Collins was born at Chichefter in Suffex, in 

the year 1721: in which city his father was a reputable 
tradefman. He was admitted a {cholar of Winchefter college, 
Feb, 23, 1733, where he fpent feven years, under the care of 
the learned Dr. Burton. In the year 1740, in confideration of 
his merit, he was placed firft inthe lift of thofe fcholars wha 
are elected from Winchetter college to New college in Oxford : 
but no vacancy happening at the latter, he was entered, the 
fame year, aCommoner of Queen’s college, Oxford ; and July 
29,1741, was elected a demy, or fcholar, of Magdalen col- 
lege in the fame univerfity, At fchool he began to ftudy poetry 
and criticifm, particularly the latter. The following epigram, 
made by him while at Winchefter-fchool, difcovers a genius, 
and turn of expreffion, very rarely to be met with in juvenile 
compofitions. 


To Mifs Auretra C—r, on her weeping at her Sifte:’s Wedding, 
Ceafe, fair Aurelia, ceafe to mourn ; 
Lament not Hannah's happy ftate ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And feize the treafure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen ftands, 
And foftly whifpers to your charms ; 
“© Meet but your lover in my bands, 
§€ You'll find your filter in his arms.” 


‘ His Latin exercifes were never fo much admired as his Eng- 
lifh.—At Oxford he wrate the Epiftle to Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and Oriental Eclogues, which were firft publifhed in 1742, un- 
der the title of Perfian Eclegues. About the year 1742, he 
left Oxford, having taken the degree of Batchelor: of Arts, 
weary of the confinement and uniformity of an academical life ; 
fondly imagining, that aman of parts was fure of making his 
fortune in Settee s and ftruck with the name of Author and 
Pcet, without confulting his friends, he immediately removed 

to 
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“to town, and rafhly refolved to live by his pen, without under- 
taking the drudgery of any profeffion, Here he foon diflipated 
his {mall fortune ; to compenfate for which, he projected the 
Hiftory of the Revival of Learning in Italy, under the Pontifi- 
cates of Julius II. and Leo X. His fubfcription for this work 
not anfwering his expectations, he.engaged with a Bookfelley, 
to tranflate Ariftotle’s Poetics, and to illuftrate it with a large 
and regular comment. This fcheme alfo being laid afide, he 
turned his thoughts to dramatic poetry; and being intimately 
acquainted with the Manager, refolved to write a tragedy, 
which, however, he never executed. In the year 1746 he pub- 
lifhed his Odes; and fhortly after went abroad to our army in 
Flanders, to attend his uncle, Colonel Martin; who ds ing 
foon after his arrival, left him a confiderable fortune ; which, 
however, he did not live long to enjoy, for he fell into a ner- 
vous diforder, which continued, with but fhort intervals, till 
his death, which happened in 1756, and with which dijorder 
his head and intellects were at times affected. 


¢ For aman of fuch an elevated genius, Mr. Collins has 
wrote but little: h’s time was chiefly taken up in laying exten- 
five projects, and vaft defigns, which he never even begun te 
put in execution. 


© We have been favoured with the following account of Mr. 
Collins by a Gentleman defervedly eminent in the republic of 
letters, who knew him intimately well. 


§ Mr. Collins was a man of extenfive literature, and of vi~ 
gorous faculties. He was acquainted not only.with the learned 
tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spanifh languages. 
He had employed:his mind chiefly upon works of fiction, and 
fubje&ts of fancy; and, by indulging fome peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with thofe flights of imagina- 
tion which pafs the bounds of nature, and to which the mind 
is reconciled only by a paffive acquiefcence in popular traditions. 
He loved Fairies, Genii, Giants, and Monfters; he delighted’ 
to rove through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces, to repofe by the waterfalls of 
Elyfian gardens. This was, however, the character rather of 
his inclination than his genius, The grandeur of wildnefs, and 
the novelty of extravagance, were always defired by him, but 
were not always attained. But diligence is never wholly loft : 
if his efforts fometimes caufed harfhnefs and obfcurity, they like- 
wife produced, in happier moments, fublimity and fplendour. 
This idea, which he had formed of excellence, led him to ori- 
ental fictions, and allegorical imagery ; and, perhaps, while he 
was intent upon defcription, he did not fufficiently culhivate fen- 
timent; 
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timent : his poems are the produétions of a mind not deficient 
in fire, nor unfurnifhed with knowlege either of books or life, 
but fomewhat obftructed in its progrefs by deviation in queft of 
miftaken beauties. 


‘ His morals were pure, and his opinions pious. In a long 
continuance of poverty, and long habits of diffipation, it can- 
not be expected that any character fhould be exa@ly uniform. 
There is a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is 
almoft deftroyed ; and long affociation with fortuitous compa- 
nions, will at laft relax the ftri€&tnefs of truth, and abate the 
fervour of fincerity. ‘That this man, wife and virtuous as he 
was, pafled always unentangled through the {nares of life, it 
would be prejudice and temerity to affirm. But it may be faid, 
that at leaft he preferved the fource of action unpolluted, that 
his principles were never fhaken, that his diftin&tions of right 
and wrong were never confounded; and that his faults had 
nothing of malignity or defign, but proceeded from fome unex- 
pected preflure, or cafual temptation. 


‘ The latter part of his life cannot be remembéred but with 
pity and fadnefs. He languifhed fome years under that depref- 
fion of mind which enchains the faculties without deftroying 
them, and leaves reafon the knowlege of right, without tlie 
power of purfuing it. ‘Thefe clouds, which he- found gather- 
ing on his intellects, he endeavoured to difperfe by travel, and 
pailed into France, but found himfelf conftrained to yield to his 
malady, and. returned: he was for fome time confined in a 
houfe of lunatics, and afterwards retired to the care of his fifter 
jn Colchefter, where death at laft came to his relief. 


‘ After his return from France, the Writer of this character 
paid him a vifit at Iflington, where he was waiting for his fifter, 
whom he had directed to meet him: there was then nothing of 
‘diforder difcernable in his mind by any but himfelf; but he had 
then withdrawn from ftudy, and travelled with no other book 
than an Englifh Teftament, fuch as children carry to the fchool ; 
when his friend took it into his hand, out of curiofity to fee 
what companion aman of letters had chofen, ** I have but one 
book,” fays Collins, ** but that is the beft.” 


The features of the above portrait are certainly very ftrong ; 
but to us the character does not appear fufficiently explicit : of the 
genius of Collins, in particular, the picture is very imperfect ; 

ut the veil which is drawn over the unhappy eigeghiftanens of his 
life, is drawn by the hand of humanity, and there let it reft, 


To this account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Collins, 
we fhall add two original pieces of poetry, written by the Au- 
thor 
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thor of THE VISIONS OF Fancy *; as they have a peculiar xe- 
ference to the misfortunes of that moft ingenious Poet. 


FANCY ayy WISDOM. | 
To a Gentleman of ————. Callege, Oxford, 
FANCY. Sownner I. 

































e*#¥ee* the hope of all my ftudious care, 
The Mufes’ love whofe blooming genius won ; 
O, while the Nine for thee, their favour’d fon, 
The wreathes of *#*****'s living groves prepare ; 
Of Fancy’s too prevailing power beware! 
Oft has fhe bright on life’s fair morning fhone, 
Oft feated Hope on Reason’s fovereign throne, 
Then clos’d the fcene in darknefs and defpair. | 
Of all her gifts, of all her powers pore 
Let not her flattery win thy youthful ear ; 
Nor vow long faith to fuch a various gueft, 
Falfe at the laft, tho’ now, perchance, full dear: 
The cafual lover with her charms is bleft, 
But woe to them her magic bands that wear! 


WISDOM. Sonrner IL. 


Reclining in that old and honour’d fhade, 
Where Macpaten’s graceful tower informs the fky, 
Urging ftrong thought thro’ contemplation high, | 
Wispom in form of Appison was laid; j 
Who thus fair Truth’s ingenuous lore convey’d i | 
To the poor fhade of Co1,L1ns wandering by. 
The tear ftood trembling in his gentle eye, 
With modeft grief reluctant, while he faid 
* Sweet Bard! belov’d by every mufe in vain! 
‘ With powers whofe finenefs wrought their own decay ! 
§ Ah! wherefore, thoughtlefs didf thou yield the rein 
* To Fancy’s will, and chafe her meteor ray ? 
‘ Ah! why forgot thy own Hyblzan ftrain? 
+‘ Peace rules the breaft, where Reafon rules the day.’ 


This laft volume of the Poetical Calendar contains an ingeni- 
ous poem, entitled, DEATH, by the late Charles Emily, Efq; 
and fome other agreeable pieces. 





* See Review, vol. XXVIL. p. 394. + Oriental Eclogues. 


_— 





—_—_ — 


Some Obfervations on Dr. Brown's Differtation on the Rife, Union, 
Sc. Fe. Se. of Poetry and Mufi. In a Letter to Dr. B¥***, 
4to. 2s. 6d. Johnfton. 


P OSSIBLY the Reader may have feen a blind Minftrel, 
| when, intoxicated with the gifts of Bacchus, he has fpurned 
fhe dire&ions of his female guide, and, to the diverfion of the 

mifchief- 
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snifchief-loving mob, has plunged into a horfe-pond, or fhat- 
tered his.four-ttringed lyre againft a ruthlefs pott—So fares it , 
with the Writer, who, drunk with felf-opinion, and vain of efta- 
blifhing’ an hypothefis of his own, runs his fyftem through the 
fhadowy regions of conjecture, and wrefts every object that 
Fancy ftarts, or Hiftory or’Tradition furnifhes, however foreign 
it may be, to his purpofe. ‘Ihe unprejudiced By-ftander fmiles 
to fee him labouring through perplexities with the confidence of 
knowlege; and endeavouring to convince others, that he is 
right, only becaufe, in his own opinion, he cannot be wrong. 


In ourreview of Dr. Brown’s Differtation on the Rife, Uni- 
on, &c. of Poetry and Mufic*, we objected to feveral parts of 
his fyftem, and might have ftarted difficulties, with refpeé& to 
many more, had the compafs of our work allowed us.——The 
Writer of the Letter before us has done this largely and effectu- 
ally. He has controverted, with great {pirit and acutenefs, 
feveral of the Doétor’s favourite pofitions ; he has fhewn where 
he has miftaken, or perverted, the fenfe of ancient Authors ; 
what falfe inferences he has drawn from groundlefs propofitions : 
and that the laboured fyftem he has framed with fo much induft 
and invention, is nothing, in effect, but the fhadow of his own 
imagination. 


Before he enters upon a particular difcuffion of Dr. Brown’s 
arguments, he lays down the following obfervations; which 
are fo very fenfible, candid, and juft, that they deferve the at- 
tention of all who have a tafte for literary enquiries. 


‘ Firft, I obferve, in general, fays he, that of all arts or exer- 
tions of human faculty, thofe which Dr. B— has chofen for his 
fubject.are moft liable to be influenced by a variety of caufes, the 
moft uncertain in their operation; feemingly moft remote and 
minute, and moft difficult to be obferved. The tafte, the incli- 
nation, and the habits of mankind, or of any portion of them, 
fo much depending not only on temperature, climate, habita- 
tien; wants, employment, government, but on athoufand acci- 
dents, few of which are obfervable even at the time they hap- 
pen, orcan be afterward known, which introduce fuch a be- 
wildering variety of paffions and aflociations, from whence thefe 
arts proceed, or to which they apply, that to think by laying 
‘down one or a few principles, to deduce the progrefs of them 
fyftematically, is parallel to Almanack-makers foretelling the 
. weather, and not equal to the modefty of that renowned Philo- 
fopher of our acquaintance, who owned he was not yet able to 
calculate earthquakes. 


 * Vol. XXIX. P. 1.81. rT Th 
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¢ IJ. That though, it cannot be denied, that fuch refearches 
have their utility, as tending to improve arts that have a ten- 
dency to improve mankind, yet, in the prefent ftate of things, 
thofe arts themfelves are become fo much more matter of amufe-. 
ment than ufe, and the help which fuch enquiries afford toward 
improvement of their fubject-arts bearing a very fmail propor- 
tion tothe accuracy, pains, and ftudy which they require; fuch 
difquifitions as Dr. Brown’s are to be confidered, not as import- 
ant invefligations, but almoft entirely as amufing gratifications 
of curiofity ; a curiofity liberal, indeed, and elegant, but no 
more. {ve 


¢ From both thefe it will follow : 


‘ III. That the Dotorial manner, the air of fcience with 
which it has been fo fafhionable of late to advance conjectures, 
is equally unfuitable to the purpofe, and the topics of fuch dif- 
fertations. And, 3 . : a 


‘IV. That fince information is the principal purpofe..they 
can anfwer, mifreprefentation, or even erfor in matter of fact, 
is lefs excufable in them than any other kind of enquiry. Jn 
labouring to difcover truths that have a real importance to man- 
kind, the purfuit is laudable, tho’ unfuccefsful, and is often at- 
tended with fome accidental or collateral advantage, tho’ it fails 
of its purpofed end, or, at any rate, the ftudent was in his 
duty: but here, who hath required this at thine hand? He 
who knows any truth of innocent tendency, ‘ferves or amufes 
mankind by acquainting them with it: but he who does not 
know what is not of importance to know, if he pretends to in- 
form mankind, waftes moft idly their time and attention as well 
as his own. How far this is applicable, to thofe parts of Dr. 
B ’s work, wherein the origin and hiftory of the fifter-arts, 
particularly poetry, is pretended to be traced, is the point to be 





examined, ( 


The Letter-Writer’s obfervations on the character and writ- 
ings of Pindar, are a proof of real erudition. _ We are not a 
little flattered, when we find fo able a Critic-agree with us,‘ in 
concluding the attribute of Legiflation, with which the Doétor fo 
liberally, and fo frequently, endows his Bards, to be a creature of 
hisown brain. This, our Obfervator proves, in his account of 
Pindar, and the Greek Tragedians; for quoting which we need 
make no apology to the learned Reader : 


* I find I have been obliged in this, and two or three more 
inftances, to aét as Champion for the great-men of antiquity, 
whom. Dr. B attacks : and this is fo flattering to my vanity, 
that I am forry to engage on other ground, and endeavour to 
Shew, that he exalts another great Poct (who certainly deferves 
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very high commendations) a little too high in his character; 
Pindar, the immortal Pindar ! he is not content with confidering’ 
as a great and fublime Genius, who could, multd levatus aura, 
foar to the clouds, and bear the fouls of his hearers with him, 
unlefs he makes him a Demi-legiflator too, and attributes all 
the honour which were paid his talents, to this fuppofed dig« 
nity of his charaéter and employment. How far his taking 
hire* for writing his Odes, a practice he himfelf avows and 
labouts to juftify, is confiftent with this, I know not. Nor 
am I ftriétly fatisfied of the truth of Dr. B ’s, aflertion— _ 
«¢ That in his fongs, no vices or imperfections, either of Gods 
or men, are applauded or palliated; nor ever recited but to be 
condemned.” No? What does he think of the decent adven- 
ture of Neptune and Pelops, which Pindar fays he recites in 
honour of the Gods? But I'am aware it will be faid, this is 
according to the principles ‘of the*Greek. legiflation: but ftill 
this fingle paflage fhould have hindered the Doctor from’ pro- 
nouncing fo fully, that all aétions are praifed or cenfured in him 
according to their influence on public happinefs. . 





“‘ The intent of thefe fongs was to infpire his countrymen 
with a love of glory andvirtue. ‘To this great end he animated 
them not only by the example and praifé of the Vidtors in the 
Olympic Games, but afcended into paft times, and drew from 
thence the fhining ats of Gods and Heroes, &c.” All his 
fongs then were, according to Dr. B——, of this which hé 
calls a legiflative caff. 1 fhould be glad to know, how he would 
reduce the Elegies under this defcription, which, it is well 
known, were one of the four fpecies of poetry in which Pindar 
excelled. : 

Flebili [pone juvenemve raptum 
Phrat, — Hor, Ode 2, lib. -iv; 


‘ As for the Odes that remain, they are in honour of different 
Victors, compofed at their particular defire,; and for their pay, 
as he himfelf acknowleges, in a paflage that does not much 
confirm Dr. B——’s notion. ‘* The former Poets, (fays he in 
the beginning of his fecond Ifthmian) employed, their fongs, 
psp, as inclination led them on love and beauty. (thofe 
who confider this paflage as it lies in the original, will be apt 
to. think, that there were before Pindar more Poets than Ana- 
creon, whofe fongs were no way legiflative ;} ‘* for the Mufe 
was not yet, continues Pindar, become covetous or mercenary 5 











* * According to the well known ftory which gave oceafion ‘to'the 
paflage alluded to by Horace, in : 
Centum potiore fignis 
muneré donat. 
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but now fhe permits to obferve that moft true faying of the Arr- 
give (Ariftodemus the Spartan) money, money 1s the man.” 
But whatever was the Author’s intent or motive for writing 
them, as they are panegyric, they muft abound with reflections 
on what was laudable, or the contrary; and with pictures and 
recommendations of what that age and nation reputed Virtue : 
and fince the fubje&t of a victory at the Games was narrow and 
hackneyed, and required to be varied by digreffions, what could 
be more obvious than fables built on the current traditions, 
which at once ftruck the imagination, foothed the omg and 
excited the awful refpeé&t of the hearers? Yet when frit he 
compofed Odes, he was not: fenfible himfelf, that ‘* the main: 
intent of his compofition was the praife of his country’s Gods 
and Heroes:” for we are exprefsly told by Plutarch*, that in. 
his firft Ode he wrote without mixing fables at all, until an 
elder and more experienced Artift, Corinna, told him how ne- 
ceflary, they were,—He followed her advice; and probably his. 
ebferving the fuccefs of it, gave occafion to that celebrated re- 
fetion in. the firft Olympian (which, you know, was by no 
means the firft. of his writings; for the tenth Pythian is eight 
years prior to it,) concerning the power of fiction. ‘* Tales, 
fays he, ornamented and variegated with fiétions, allure the 
hearts of men more than truth.” 


Kat wou ts, xas Cporwn ppevec, 
T7ep Tov arndn Aoyov, 


AEAAIAAAMENOT Vevdeos Moxsras 
Efamarwy ts vot. 


Where you fee ornament and: variety are, according to him, the 
effects of fiction, which make .it fo. generally charming. Yet 
this liberty .of digreffing. into the praifes of the country of the 
perfon who is the occafion of‘ his fong,. or the Heroes that coun- 
try produced, tho’ the propriety of it be greater than appears at 
ence to a modern Reader, and is pointed out in fome inftances 
by the Commentators+, from whence we may fuppofe it,in 
‘more; {till feemed to Pindar himfelf to need an apology ; which 
he has indirectly offered in more.than one place, as you may 
obferve, sth Ifthmian, lin. 28—31.. and 6th, lin..27—30. I 
conclude, therefore, that neither the Poet’s motive nor inten- 
tion, his moralizing, his fables, nor his digreflions, give occa- 


< * Bello ne an Pace clariores fuerint Athenienfes. Tom. ii. Paris 
edit. 1624, 


“+ If Dr: B’-—— thought thefe Commentators onworthy his perafal, 
he might, from the tranflation and remarks of the elegant and learned 
Mr. Weit, have ucquired a much jufter notioa of Pindar, than he has 
given his Readers. 
fion 
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fion for fliling his fongs legiflative, in any other fenfe than alf 
ferious compofition that ever was, or will-be, may: be ftiled fo, 
Dr. B » indeed, feems fo refolved to dignify this Prince of 
lyric Poets at any rate, that but for fome reafons I fhould beg. 
lieve Pindar was his favourite Author: the very chair in “which 
he fat at Delphos, as that’ dull eye-witnefs Paufanius relates t, 
which thofe nigyard Greeks could afford of no better materials 
than iron, the Doétor has generoufly, at his own expence, con- 
verted into beaten go/d ||. The true fign of a great genius, accord- 
ing to an elegant. Modern, is, that every thing he touches he turns 
to gold: which polite remark I chufe to apply, rather than any 
thing the rude Antients have faid about Midas. 


¢ The three Greek Tragedians, fays the Doétor, are the laft 
of this iNuftrious catalogue of legiflative Bards.. Woe is me! 
how ill have I been treated by three people for whom I hada - 
particular regard! Notwithftanding the pains I have taken to 
be acquainted withthem, yet in the moft private converfations I 
had, they never gave me a hint of their being Legiflators, or 
Legiflative Writers; and I fhould take it very unkindly of them, 
if I did not find they had been as referved on this point to every 
one elfe, except Dr. B Solon, who, I hope, will be al- 
lowed to have underitood legiflation, does not feem to have had 
that high idea of the tragic Writers, as u/feful Servants of the 
State, which Dr. B alfures us, was the general one: for 
Plutarch informs us, he exprefled a great diflike of their art, 
and apprehenfion .of its public ill: confequences, to Thefpis *. 
But what has Dr. B—— learned from the tragic Poets, that per- 
fuades him of the truth of his aflertion? ‘* They hold forth 
the leading principles of the Greek religion, politics, and mo- 
rals; and their fubjeéts are the Grecian Gods and Heroes.” 
I fhall allow thefe to be excellent arguments to prove not only 
this,’ but any other point, if the Doctor, or any body for him, 
will inform me what elfe could have been found in them, if 
they had not been legiflative ; what fubjeéts, what manners, 
what notions were known to the Greeks, or would have been 
thought worthy of attention by that felf-valuing race, whofe 
contempt and ignorance of the affairs and manners of other 
nations, whom they ftiled indifcriminately Barbarians, ran an 
equal pace ?? 











The Writer of thefe obfervations next examines Dr. Brown’s 
account of the ufeof Mufic inthe Grecian education : for which, 
however ingenious, we cannot here find room; but we mutt 
not omit to acquaint our Readers how aptly he here characterizes 


> } Phocicis, cap. 24. © || Se&t. 6, art. 17. - 
€ * See hia Lite. 
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the celebrated Rouffeau in a very few words—* Rouffeau,’ fays 
he, * che Defier of all prejudices but his own!’ 


Towards the end of his Letter, he has feveral obje€tions to 
different parts of the Doétor’s Differtation, comprifed in a fhort 
compafs; for which reafon, and becaule this article may be con- 
fidered as a fupplement to our former accounts of Dr. Brown's 
book, we fhall give them in the Author’s own words. 


‘ For what remains, I fhall only mention flightly a few of . 
the many inftances of failure in his hiftory of the arts; for I 
have neither time nor inclination Jeft for more. Such as—His 
infiting, that the inftitution*® of the Pythian Games in the 
48th Olymp. was no more than a feparation of the gymnaftic 
exercifes from the mufical, in which they had been confounded 
before; whereas the words of Strabo, whom he quotes, are as 
clear as poffible, that only the mufical fubfifted before; and that 
the gymnaftic and equeltrian were then added to them+.—His 
interpreting as an account of the effet of mufic on manners, 
what Plato means only as an illuftration of the ill effects of a 
licentious democratic {pirit, in not paying due reverence to thofe 
of fuperior abilities, ftation, and character, which proceeds 
from {mall matters to great f. 


¢ Several in his hiftory of Comedy—His fuppofing, that the 
writings of Archilocus were banifhed from Sparta on account of 
their farcaftic turn, which was indeed on account of their ob- 
fcenity§; farcaftic verfes being encouraged at Sparta, and mak- 
ing a part of their feftal and legal folemnities.—His curious 
comment on Xenophon de Rep. Athen, tt without taking the 
leaft notice of Xenophon’s well-known diflike of thé democra- 
tic conftitution.—His explaining what Xenophon fays of the 
tich or powerful, the better fort as we fay, as if he meant good 
and virtuous men; whereas, as I remember, Xenophon fays, 
that thefe Bsarsoves always opprefs and make flaves of the peo- 
ple where they can. 2dly, His quoting a paflage which is cor- 
rupt; but, according to the beft we can make of it, implies, 
that in the gymnaftic and mufical exercifes, (asin fome few 
other inftances) the people left the management of them to the 


* Art. 27, of fed. 6. 

+ See the paffage quoted at full length. 

t Article 34. 

§ Quod parum verecundam ac pudicam leMionem arbitrabontur. Val. 
Maxim. lib.6. cap. 3. The Doétor, by a flight miftake of one Hifto- 
rian for another, quotes the fixth book of Paterculys, of whom there 
are bot three. 

| Seét. 7. latter part of art. 5. 

tt ibidem. ‘ . 
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rich, becaufe expenfive ; and explaining this to mean the dire? 


‘eontrary, that they took thefe out of the hands of the better 


fort*. 3dly, Xenophon fays, it is the natural effect of a de- 
mocracy, that they will have all fatire aimed, not at the people 
in general, but at individuals, knowing that thofe will matu- 
rally be fome of the rich, the noble, or the powerful (thefe words 
Dr. B explains, Thofe of higher flation and worth;) ex- 
cept, continues Xenophon, one of the people is rallied for his 
bufy ambition and affectation of diftinction, Asa ToAUT pay{Lo~ 
curny xa Ose To Cure wAeov ts exert (1 appeal to any man who 
underftands Greek, whether thefe words are not ufed in an ill 
fenfe;) to diftinguifh himfelf by fomething praife-worthy, fays 
the Doctor, 


‘ His admirable proof { of the fo much difputed authenticity of 
Fingal, by its obfervation of true manners and notions of the 
people who age its fubject, in one inftance; as if a man fhould 
difprove a charge of forgery, by fhewing an exact refemblance 
of hands in one letter of the alphabet. 





¢ His attributing the original defect of the poetical arts in 
Rome||, to a caufe which fubfifted in thofe very ftates which 
brought them to the greateft perfection, viz. their being a co- 
lony.—And his clofe of that eleventh fection, in which, to 
f{hew his hiftorical fkill, he makes Nero blacker than any Hifto- 
sian that ever I read or remember.’ 


Upon the whole, we apprehend that the adventrous Doctor 
never met witha more formidable Opponent; and, wifhing 
him fafe off the Arena, we take our leave both of him and his . 
Antagonift. 


* Sef. 7. t Seé&. 8. 
+ Lancl. Xen. pag. 658. ty Seé&t. a. A, 





PROVIDENCE: &: allegorical Poem. In Three Books: 
By John Ogilvie, M.A. 4to. 8s. fewed. Burnet. 


O enlarge the bounds of human knowlege, to embellifh 

and illuftrate moral and philofophical truths, and to in- 
creafe the influence of Virtue, by adding to her charms, is the 
peculiar province of Genius.  Poffibly this was the ori 
ginal purpofe of the Supreme Wifdom, in creating throughout 
the human:world, fuch a ftriking difference of intellectual pow- 
ers. Had it not been for fome fuperior, and, as it were, hea- 
ven-illumined minds, the firft lights of knowlege would never 
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have been kindled. The human underftanding is not, in gee 
neral, forined for great conceptions, or abftracted attention, nor 
is it neceflary that it fhould; for the wants of the body ‘are 
much more importunate than thofe of the mind, and many muft 
be employed in fupplying the firft, while a few may be fufficient 
to cultivate thelaft. But as the body has its artificial wants, fo 
likewife has the mind ;. and as the appetite which riots on abun- 
dance mutt be gratified by delicacies and variety, fo the profu- 
fion of intellectual fupplies has rendered it neceflary to convey 
inftruction through the medium of pleafute. Hence it is, that 
in a luxuriance of literature, Writers of a vigorous imagina- 
tion will always fucceed the beft.—We have, indeed, known in- 
ftances where the mere force of unadorned truths and folid ar- 
guments have acquired the Authors of fuch works confiderable 
popularity ; the celebrated Clarke was a mere reafoning engine, 
and totally deftitute of every fpark of imagination; but ab- 
ftra&ted and metaphyfical enquiries were much more the. tafte of 
his time than of the prefent; and we are very fenfible, that ela- 
borate and philofophical truths, have now need of all the graces 
of imagination to render them acceptable to the public. 


Upon this principle Mr. Ogilvie merits our approbation and 
acknowlegements, for chufing to adorn, with his poetical powers, 
afubje&t which is, furely, of the greateft and moft univerfal im- 
portance. It is in the belief of this doctrine of Providence 
alone, that human mifery has its fureft refuge; and to eftablith 
this do&trine more firmly, to animate hope by the concurrence 
of reafon, and to encourage faith by the evidence of knowlege, 
isto labour very effectually in the fervice, and for the happinefs, 
of mankind. | 


The poem before us is divided into three books, of which the 
Author has given the following analyfis in his introduction : 


© The fub’e& of this work, comprehenfive as it is, may not 
improperly be comprifed under the three following heads. When 
we contemplate the Supreme Being, a3 the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the univerfe, we either confider him as having difpofed 
the Works of Nature in their prefent fituation, and as regulating 
their various revolutions; or we behold him conferring the moit 
extenfive benefit on mankind, by favouring them with a Reve- 
lation of his will; or we fee him conducting the complicated de- 
tail of Human Life, to effectuate fome great and r-ceflary pur- 
pofe. In each of thefe views, however, as fome objects will 
occur, which ought at once to excite our admiration and our 
gratitude ; fo others will prefent themfelves, which fuggeft 
doubts that require to be afcertained by a.conneéted procefs of 
jut obfervation. Vhus the works of Nature, while they dif- 
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play the Omnipotence of the Deity, exhibit fuch indications of 
feeming evil, as lead us to challenge, upon a fuperficial review, 
his wifdom and his Juftice. We plainly perceive, indeed, that 
the productions of the earth are fuited to the neceffities of the 
inhabitants, for whofe benefit it appears to have been created. 
We fee it glowing in many places with the moft attra@tive beau- 
ty, and crowned almoft every where with verdure and variety. 
We obferve the rotation of feafons regularly carried on in uni- 
form and invariable harmony. But when thefe marks of de- 
fign induce us. to form a favourable conclufion, with regard to 
the fuperintendency of Providence ;——whirlwinds, ftorms, vol- 
canos, earthquakes ;———whatever,. in fhort, of this kind we 
have been accuftomed to confider as productive of evil, reclaims 
loudly againft this decifion, and leads us to call in queftion, if © 
not to deny, truths, which appear to ftand upon the beft foun- 
dation. 





¢ When in the fame manner we proceed from contemplating 
the works of Nature, to confider the condué of the Deity, -in 
exbibiting to the world a revelation. of his will; ineftimable as 
the benefit.may appear to be, the objections raifed againft it are 
plaufible enough to reprefent as fufpicious, circumftances which 
were originally regarded as beneficial. The principal difficulties 
which occur in this examination, arife from the time at which 
the doctrines of revealed religion were promulgated to mankind, 
and from its want of univerfality in all ages. Thefe at leaff 
are the points which are moft particularly connected: with the 
prefent tubject. 


« After all, however, the moft formidable objections to the 
belief of a Providence, are drawn from an eftimate of its con- 
duct with regard to human life. The unequal diftribution of 
teward and punifhment which takes place in this world; the de- 
preffion of virtue and the triumph of fuccefsful villainy; are 
fuch objecis as recurring frequently to every reflecting mind, 
give occafion to complaints fo apparently well founded, as it is 
no eafy matter to obviate effectually. We are the more tenaci- 
ous of our opinions on this fubje&, as the experience of almoft 
every individual fuggefts particular inftances of this unequal dif- 
tribution, in which either himfelf or his neighbour is immedi- 
atcly-and deeply interefted. “The general obfervation, that this 
inequality will be fully compenfated in fome future ftate of ex- 
iftence, whatever effect it may produce upon a fenfible and con-. 
fiderate mind, yet furely can never produce perfec refignation in | 
aman who confiders prefent happinefs, or. prefent affliction, as the 
great ft good, or the moft infupportable evil. We may tell fuch 
perfons, that their fentiments are unjuft, and that their com- 
plaint is irrational ; but unlefs they are made to fee that fome 
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immediate benefit may refult from their calamity; unlefs from 
proofs fupperted by the teftimony of experience with regard to 
others, the mind is convinced of the fuperintendency of Provi- 
dence; unlefs in fome of thefe cafes we are apt to take up the 
complaint of the Poet ; 

Cum res hominum tan‘a caligine velvi 

Adfpicerem ; lztofque diu florere nocentes, 

Vexarique pios :—Rurfus labefacta cadebat 

Religio - Craup. 
—— But when the mind furvey’d 

The human fene involv’d in deep’ning fhade 5 

Saw wrapt in eafe, with long enjcyment bieit, 

The bad rejoicing, and the good deprefs’d ; 

Then died Religion. 


¢ The circumftance likewife which difcovered his miftake, 
has, in this view of the fubject, the force of a convincing ar- 
gument : : 
Abftulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tamultum, 
Abfoivitque Deos.” Jd. itéd. 


Thy doom, Rufinus, clear’d the gloomy {cene, 
And fhow’d the Gods were jutt. 


‘ From the fuppofition that thefe three topics comprehend the 
fubject, the Author was induced to treat them feparately, and 
has therefore affigned a diftin& book to each of them.—lIn the 
firft, the abjections to the belief of a Providence arifing from 
the natural evil which takes place in the world, are ftated and 
obviated, at leaft in fome meafure, from the neceffity there is for 
its exiftence in the prefeyt ftate of things; and from the bene- 
ficial confequences of which it is obvioufly productive. The 
unreafonablenefs of wifhing, that this world was a Paradife, or 
that man had been created with higher powers than he poffeff- 
eth, is particularly difplayed ; and the analogical argument from 
the /cale of Being, as far as we can obferve it, to the probable 
gradation which fubfifts in /uperior ranks, is ihuftrated with fome 
care, and carried to as great length as the Author’s {phere of in- 
veftization could enable him to proceed. 


S The fubje& of the fecond book is fuch, as the Reader will 
perhaps think at firft view not fufceptible of the beauties of de- 
{cription. As it forms, however, a great and interefting part of 
the work, it was neceflary to confider it as particularly as pof- 
fible; and this the Author hath attempted to do in fuch a man- 
ner, as that the Reader may receive fome entertainment amid 
the procefs of regular argumentation, As the nature of the 
theme made jt impoffible to continuc the feries of allegories in 
this book, which had been begun in the preceding one, it was 
K 3 neceflary 
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neceffary to have recourfe to hiftory for facts, inftead of fidtitio 
ous circumftances; and thefe which are culled out, were caft 
into their prefent order, that ‘their combination may imprefs 
upon the mind the principal truth which it was propofed to il- 
luftrate. If the Reader requires a more particular detail, he 
may confult the note at the beginning of the book. It is pro- 
er only to obferve further ‘in 'this place, that as the firft fcene 
was fo barren of incidents, the Author has ventured to intro- 
duce in it the only allegorical perfonage, who is permitted to act 
a confiderable part. “The perfonification of the Genius of the 
Nile in the fucceeding fcene, and that of Reafon in the end of 
the book, are intended, as the Reader of tafte will immediately 
obferve, to enliven the defcription where it was judged expedi- 
ent, and to render that part of the work in fome meafure en- 
tertaining, where the feparate arguments are fummed up, and 
where the conclufion refulting from them is impartially ftated. 


¢ The conduét of Providence with regard to human life, up- 
on which it-was intended to throw fome light in the laft part of 
the poem,, affords fuch numerous and diverfified fubjects ef fpe- 
culation, that whatever reafon the Reader, who is diflatished 
with the arguments, may have to impeach, on that account, the 
judgment of the Writer; yet the defect of entertainment may 
be ju/tly afcribed to fterility of imagination. In canvaffing a 
perplexed and intricate fubject, we are not to expect proofs 
which carry along with them immediate and irrefiftable convic- 
tion» Thisin every cafe is extremely difficult, and in the pre- 
fentinftances wholly impoffible. The compleat vindication of 
the ways ef God to man, we mult leave to that day in which the 
fecrets of the heart will be]aid open, and the Deity’s moral go- 
vernment of the world, as it regards the circumftances of indi- 
viduals, will be juftified in the prefence of its aflembled inha- 
bitants, It ‘is. fufficient with our limited and fcanty portion of 
knowlege, if from confidering things as they are at prefent, we 
car account for fome of the cifpenfations of Providence, in fuch 
a manner as may convince us, that the marks of defign which 
reflection fuggefts to us, point to fome Being of fuperior wif- 
dom; who is employed to regulate the revolution of events. 
When this truth is once thoroughly eftablifhed, the doctrine of 
future retribution follows as a confequence.—— Thus much the 
Author thought it neceflary to obferve, with regard to the fenti- 
ment in this branch of the fubject. ‘The allegorical part is 
fuited to illuftrate it, in that manner which he judged to be 
moft appofite and agreeable,’ | 


_ After this account which Mr. Ogilvie has given of his defign, 
the only tafk which remains for us, is to Enquire into. the merits. 
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of the execution.— To object to his plan, :did any objections 
occur to us, would be impertinent; as every. Writer, whether 
Poet, Philofopher, or Hiftorian, has a right to lay out his work 
in the manner that he finds the moft eafy and agreeable to 
himfelf. 


The firft book opens with propofing the fubje&; after which 
follows this animated and well adapted invocation. 


O Thou whofe fpirit thro’ this moulded clay 
Firft breath’d the living foul, and taught its voice, 
Young, faint, and unaffur’d, to lifp thy praife 
With trembling accents, and th’ impaffion’d heart 
To feel the power of harmony, tho’ plac’d 
In this bleak fcene; far from the happier feats 
Where ancient Genius bloom'd! To Thee I call; 
Who thro’ the vat of Nature, fpace, and time, 
Dart’ft thy keen glance all-piercing ; that pervades 
The heart of man. O lend thy powerful aid, , 
Propitious! Thee the Mufe invokes, (of all 
Befides regardlefs ;) her faint voice to raife ; 

To brace her fluttering pinions to a flight 
Daring, that fcales the fleep of Time; _to {well 
Her thought, capacious of its m'ghty plan, 
That tries to meditate thy wondrous ways. 


The change and variety of feafons, have by fome been con- 
fidered as a proof of the wifdom, and the fuperintendency. of 
Providence, and by others as a natural evil, confequent upon the 
fall and degeneracy of human nature. The latter opinion, 
though lefs philofophical, is more poetical, and probably, for 
that reafon only, Mr. Ogilvie has made choice of it here. 


Where are the gales of Eden? where the balm 
Delicious, breath’d from aromatic bowers 

Where fummer fmil'd perpetual, and the groves 
Sigh’d to foft zephyrs, or the melting voice 

Of birds low-humming through the vocal boughs 
Mellifiaous? Ah! the fmiling fcene no more 
Breaks on the ravifh'd fenfe, or breaks to fleal 

A tranfient vifit, {weeping from the fight 

Like angels failing thro’ the midnight gloom, 

That melt in air! Thus blooms th’ Elyfian fcene, 
And dies. Young Spring, from Winter's loofen'd grafp 
Efcap’d, dejected fees the blooming year 

Shrink from her defolating blaft, that tears 

His glittering pinions. Summer darts her eye 
Light o’er the laughing mead, and gives her {poils 
To.Autumn; fcowling thro’ her changeful glance, 
Fierce Winter looks, and as fhe fwims away, 
Howling in horrid triamph, mounts the winds, 
And drives her fhrieking thro’ the uurbid air. 
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Thofe irregularities that appear in the frame of Nature, are 
thus ftrongly and poetically defcribed : 


Whence too thefe haunts of folitude, thefe wild 
’ And chearlefs deferts; whence thefe fable cliffs, 

Shapelefs and rude, that fhag the horrid face 

Of earth, and mix the mountain with the fkies ? 

Are thefe thy offspring, Wifdom? did thy hand 

Furrow the precipice abrupt, or cleave 

The ragged rock, or pile th’ enormous hills 

‘To Heaven, and clothe them with eternal fnow ; 

That man might !abour up the fteep afcent, 

Or thiver on the fummit? Shoots thine eye 

Oft to the fuel’d mals that boils beneath, 

Or wakes thy breath its wildly rufhing ftream 

To fhake the rocking frame, or whelm at once 

The toil of ages? Reafon gropes in vain, 

Stunn’d with the dire effeét, to fearch the caufe, 





Upon the above-quoted paflage the Author has the following 
note. § Nemo unquam dixerit terram pulchriorem effe quod 
cavernofa fit, quod dehifcat in multis locis, quod difrupta ca- 
veis & fpatiis,inanibus; ufque nullo ordine difpofitis, nulla 
forma: nec que aliud contineant quam tenebras & fordes; 
unde graves & peftiferze exhalationes; terre motus, &c. ‘Theor. 
Tellur. v. 1. cap. vii. ~Let it be obferved once for all, in this 
place, that we do not intend to propofe thefe apparent irregu- 
larities as objections againft the exiftence of a Supreme Mind. 
They are on!y mentioned as feeming evidences that Providence 
does not conftantly fuperintend the government of the world, 
becaufe their bad confequences are not prevented by its intér- 
pofition.’ The latter part of this note we cannot but con- 
demn. It was-fuperflucus for the Author of this poem to fay, 
that he did not intend to introduce the irregularities of the crea- 
tion as an argument againft the exiflence of a Supreme Mind. 
But the conceffion he makes, that Providence does not always 
fuperintend the government of the world, is enough to deftroy 
the utility of his whole fcheme.—For if the care of Providence 
can ever be fuppofed to be fufpended, what dependence can be 
had upon it? Such a conceflion was, moreover, by no means 
requifite.—For thofe irregular phenomena in the conftitution of 
the univerfe, may be as neceflary as fome diforders are in the 
animal body ; and many of them are proved to be fo. Thofe 
whofe tendency we do not difcover, and at whofe particular 
inconveniencies we repine, may have fome reference to the good 
of the whole, which we are unable, by our prefent limited 
knowlege, to inveftigate; at leaft it is much more modeft for 
fuch a creature as man, to believe, that ‘¢ al] partialvill] is univer- 
{al good,” than to cor¢lude, that Providence is fometimes inat- 
ee - | : tentivg 
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tentive to the conduct of the world, becaufe of the admiffion of 
certain prefent evils. 


Of the advice which the allegorical perfonage, Contemplation, 
gives the Poet elfewhere, he ought to have availed himfelf here : 


—— Heaven here 
Checks not thy fearch—yet if the part expos’d 
To reafon, points confummate wifdom ; fair, 
Proportign’d, beauteous; as it weighs the whole, 
Impartial, let it judge rhe part, conceal'd 
Not lefs harmonious, tho’ fiom mortal ken 
Screen’d by a dark impenetrable veil. . 


The allegorical imagery is continued, and after Contemplation 
has fpoke, Fancy makes her appearance.—In fuch a conveyance 
fhe comes, and with fuch attributes, as gnly the richeft poetical 
imagination could have given her ; 





He fpoke; and inftant near the weftern fun 

I fpied a cloud light-floating. O’er the cliff 
It ftretch’d immenfe, and from its radiant fide 
Edg’d like the gilding of an evening fky, 

It pour’d the ftreamy blaze: the middle glow’d 
With deep vermillion, as the flaming ray 
Of fcarlet, darting from the fun’s bright orb, 
Wrought thro’ the fine fecreting glafs; conveys 

Its trembling blufh to the tranfported view, 
Defcending flowly on the gale, it flow'd 
Spontangous down, and nearer as it fail’d, 
Difclofed a-brighter radiance to the gaze 

Of wonder wraptin fight. At laft it ftood 
All-loofe, and burfting like the fullen gloom 
Before the lightning’s nom flath, difplay'd 
Bright Fuxcy crown'd. Her keenly-piercing eye 
Glanc’d q’er the fcene that lighten’d as fhe came 
With hafty ftep, and thook her dazzling wings 
That fparkled in the fun: 2 wavy robe 

Mantled her bofom, {weeping as fhe trod, 

In loofeluxuriance, and the zephyr figh’d 

Soft thro’ its fwelling folds. Her rig t hand held 
A globe, where Nature’s towering fabric rofe, — 

A living pigture! All the fcenes that glow 
Gay-rob'd and lovely, in fome aery dream, 
Where Spring comes tripping o’er the low green dale, 
And ftrows its lap with owers. Thefe o'er the piece 
Profufely fhone. Her lefta magic rod pes 
Suftain'd, that waving as the will’d, transform’d 
The face of things, as wildly-working thought’ 
Call’d up difcordant images, or rul’d 

By Reafon, form’dthem gradual, to confirm 
Some truth, yet dubious to th’ enquiring mind, 
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Light o'er the hanging cliff the fprung, the flew - 
Quick as the meteor gleaming o’er the plain; 
Till near the place lah wrapt in ftill amaze 
Intent I flood, her forward ftep the ftaid 
Elate, and {miling, thus addreffed the Sire : 


** Lo! to thy call refponfive, I attend 
** Obfequious! from the fields of Ether, clad 
‘* Eternal in the broider’d robes of Spring, 
“* ‘Where the dew wets not her gay-blooming cheek, ' 
** Nor Winter taints her purple plumes ; I come 
** Commiflion’d, of thy, arduous tafk appris’d, 
** To dafh the boaft of high-prefuming Hope 
** That dares to fcan th’ Eternal; and unveil 
** What Heav’n permits the prying thought to know.” 


She fpoke, and fudden o’er the fable fcene 
Waved her transforming rod ; whofe touch diffolv’d 
‘The mountain’s brow, that gradual funk fupine 
Down on the widening vale. Unfolding fair, 
I faw, furrounded with contiguous fhades 
A {pacious plain, within whofe circling bound, 
Edged with brown forefts, meadows, groves,’ and lawns, 
A mighty city tower'd; fublime as that 
Fabled by Neptune’s labouring arm, to rear 
Its {fpires to Heav'n, and fated to defy 
All but the power of Wifdom. Round its fides, 
A range of gardens, gay as thofe which crown’d 
Thy work, Semiramis, luxuriant wav’d 
With Autumn’s mellowy growth ; the flowering fhrob 
Breath’d myrrhe, and balm, and caflia, in the gale 
Perfum’d with mingling odours, and the bough 
Blufh’d with delicious fruitage: deeply ting’d 
With downy gold, the neétar’d peach difplay'd 
Its yellowrind, and loofely-cluftering near, 
Grapes, melons, pines, the children of the fun, 
Hung ripe, and tempting, to the forward hand 
Of Luxury unfated. Fairer far 
The blooming fcene, than fings the melting lyre 
Of foft Pomona’s haunts, the Fabled groves, 
Where rofe-liv’d Plenty fhower’d the bluthing fpoils 
Of each revolving feafon. All within 
Was noife and paftime. O’er the fpacious ftreet 
Roam’d frolic Mirth, and fly Deceit behind 
Danc'd like a gay Buffoon, Intemperance 
Reel’d from the feattof Bacchus. Bufinefs ran 
Hurried and lumber’d, with difpatchful hafte 
From man to man ; while idly-lolling Eafe 
Lean’d on a couch of down, by Zephirs cool’d, 
And {weetly-lull d by the late’s languid lay. 


Charm’d with the fight, that to the glancing eye 
Of Thought, recall’d sen thoufand rufhing {cenes ; 


I gazed 
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. J gaz'd transfix'd with wonder! Still Amaze 
Lock’d up my powers a moment! Tilt releas’d 

By Reafon’s lenient hand, I caft my eyes 

Loft in fweet rtm or o’er the dewy lawns ; 

Where gay-rob’d Beauty’s liberal lap had thower’d 
Profufe of wealth, the richeft treafures out 

Wild in unfparing wafte. ‘* Almighty God 

«« This is thy work! (thus thought the kindling foul 
“© To tranfport raifed) the deeply-tinétur’d bloom 
«¢ That paints yon blufhing flower, is but the ftroke 
** Of thy transforming pencil ; and the air 

‘© Perfum’d with balm and myrrh, wafts the rich fpoils 
<«¢ From all thy works in incenfe to thy throne!” 


As a ftriking contraft to this gay vifionary Being, follows a 
defcription of Peffilence, executed with infinite force and pro- 


priety : 


For lo! arifing in the fultry South, 
Where the fun fam'd intenfe: a bluith mit 
Wrought from a mine of nitre, breath’d its fteam 
Full on the tainted gale! An.earthquake fhook 
The hollow ground, and Darknefs rifing flow, 
Rear’d her bold arm imperious to the fun, 
And bloated half his beams. At laft the Earth 
Burft up, and fhooting thro’ the mighty void 
Arofe a fhapelefs montter! On his brow, 
Sat Terror and Defpair; dark, difmal, wan ; 
And nurs’d a brood of fnakes, fhed by the fell 
Tyfiphone! _ The thirfty Furies fir’d 
His thoughts to blood and flaughter; and his eyes 
Shot like a gleam of lightning o’er the field, 
And wither’d all its bloom. Medufa’s head 
That ftruck th’ unwary gazer into ftone, 
Wrought not achange more wondrous, On he ftrode 
With ftep terrific, for his baleful breath 
Was blaiting poifon, and his hand fuftain'd 
A {word that finok’d with blood. Grav’d on the blade 
Appear’d confpicuous his diftinguifh’d name, 
The Pestitence! Spare gracious Heav’n (exclaim’d 
My frantic foul) O fpare therace of man ! 


In vain! For onward came the'griefly fhape: 
And rais’d his wafteful hand, and thook his hair 
That dropp’d with fteamy fulphur. Thro’ the gate 
Of that proud city, tottering to a fall, 

He pafs’d tremendous. Famine at his heels 
Inceffant yell’d, and roll'd her ghaftly eyes ; 

And gnaw’d a living vulture. As they ftrode, 
Loud rofe the voice of Woe! I faw the fword, 
A gleamy blade, by that relentlefs hand — 
Plung’d in the heart of Innocence! I faw 
Where the wild mother, to her throbbing breaft 
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Impatient clafp’d the child, that look’d its foul, 
Writh’d with ftrong pangs; and fpread its little hands, 
Guiltlefs of harm, to afk the Jenient balm 

Of Love’s reviving breath. She to its lips 

Diftraéted clung, and o’er its clammy limbs 

Pour’d the warm gufh of unavailing woe. 


The horror which this terrible fcene creates in the mind of the 
Poet, is removed by the addrefs of Contemplation, who calls up- 
on him, to behold an interpofing angel {matching the fword 
from the hand of Peftilence; this action has great propriety in 
an allegorical poem, on the fubjeét of Providence, and the fcene 
is beautifully defcribed in the frontifpiece to the firft book : 


I look’d, and fudden from the ftermy north, 
Out-rufh'd a wheeling whirlwind: from a cloud 
Black with imprifon'd ftorms, it fwept along 
impetuous. ‘Towering on its gloomy wing 
An angel rode; of port fublime, and eyes 
That flafh’d the living lightning. O’er his arm 
Hung the tranfparent fhield ; a flaming fpear 
Wav’'d in his hand; and on his helmed brow, 
Pearch’d like an eagle, fat the god-like power 
Of Viétory. Lightas the glancing ray 
He fprung with rapid flight, intent to reach 
The moniter hewing his dire courfe. Alarm’d 
He ftood, and fudden felt his withering limbs 
Charg’d by fuperior power.’ From his weak hand 
He dropt the {word ;° his ruffling garment flew 
Loofe to the wind: till by the angel’s arm 
Rais’d high, the mad’ning whirlwind bore him far 
To caves untraced byman. Soon as he fled, 
Out-look'd the fun: along the broider’d lawn 
The foliage blofiom'd ; and the groves around 
Pour’d forth unnumber’d their melodious tribes 
Sweet.tongued, that warbling pour’d the mazy ftream 
Of Harmony, and rapt the lift’ning ear 
Of wakeful Echo to refound their lays. 


The power of Contemplation continues farther to~inftruct the 
Poet in the final.caufes of thofe natural phenomena which do 
not immediately ftrike the attention, and to take notice of the 
moft confpicaous marks which the world exhibits of order and 
defign. ‘The verfe is all along extremely nervous, and the imi- 
tative harmony, in fome paflages, very ftriking : 

In his great defign, 

Not winter’s rufhing fweep, nor the wild wing 
Of whirlwinds howling o’er the boiling waves ; 
Nor the ftrong ftorm’s loud uproar, lel promate 
The general end ; than fummer’s genial ray 


_sc . That gilds the laughing landfkip; or the breeze 
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Of mellow Autumn, when the ripen’d fheaf, 
Nodding and copious claims the Reaper’s hand. 


The reft of the firft book is taken up with difcufing the uti- 
lity of mountains, volcanos, &c. and defcribing the origin of 
rivers.—In all which the Author has acquitted himfelf with cre- 
dit, both as a Philofopher and a Poet. The little digreffion he *® 
makes towards the conclufion of this book, in favour of his 
country, is very natural, and very beautiful : 


Yet not o’er Nature fpread the general traits 
Of imperfeétion. On fome happier climes, 
The hand of Heav'n hath fhower'd its richeft {poils, 
Profufeof bounty. Though the juicy grape 
Tempts not the lip of Luxury, the pine 
Feels not the fcorching fun, nor on the bough 
Hangs cloth’d in mantled gold, and ripe to tafte, 
The mellow orange: yet their plains can boatt 
A nobler produce. In yon blifsful ifle, 
Gay Plenty reigns! Afcending as he fpoke- 
From the blue deep, to my tranfported gaze 
Rofe the white cliffs of Albion.. Hail belov’d 
Of Heav'n! (with joy exclaim’d th’ inraptur’d Sire) 
Britannia hail! Q! from the world disjoin‘d, 
As Nature’s hand had form‘d the foft retreat 
Of happinefs and love! No fevering fun 
Blafts thy gay meads: no deep volcano boils 
With inward fire: nor thro’ the cave beneath, 
Walks the dire Earthquake.. Thie tremendous fhock, 
That from their loofe bafe heaves the works of mang, 
Juft vibrates on thy bofom ; as the voice 
Of diftant thunder, moves the trembling ground, 
And marmurs in the air. Thy fields rejoice 
With chearful plenty. On yon waving plain, 
1 fee the Goddefs walk ! her loofened robe 
Floats on the gale redundant ; on her cheek, 
In full luxuriance fwells the bluthing Spring ; 
And feents her breath with myrrh, Mark how the rears 
Her horn aloft, and liberal o’er the field 
Pours all her treafures. Man’s enlivened foul, 
And all the groves are tranfport. Hark the voice 
Of Mufic warbles from the bough! The hind 
Feels his heart leaping as he looks around ; 
And Joy’s bright beam burfts boundlefs o’er his mind. 


We fhall give an account of the two remaining books in our 
next.—The Reader may remember our former fentiments in re- 
{pect to the promifing genius of this Author: which we rejoice 
to fee fo fully confirmed by the prefent admirable performance. 
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Dialogues on the Ufes of foreign Travel ; confidered as a part of an 
Englifh Gentleman’s Education: Between Lord ey Se and 
Ur. Locke. By the Editcr of Moral and Political Dialogues *, , 
8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Millar. : 


HE ingenious Author of thefe Dialogues. has chofen a 

very feafonable juncture for difcuffing a fubje&, which 
has frequently exercifed the talents of men of fpeculation and 
refinement. The rage of .vifiting foreign parts, which has 
feized our countrymen of all ranks, and which, for the moft part, 
only ferves to lighten their pockets and expofe their perfons to 
ridicule, may have occafioned many to conceive prejudices againft 
the practice of travelling. But we muft diftinguifh between 
the wild excurfions of thefe gaping emigrants, and the regular 
progrefs of an inquifitive traveller. To roll with rapidity over 
foreign ground, and to take a tranfient view of foreign faces, 
does not deferve the name of travelling. ‘The frame of govern- 
ment and the genius of a people, are not to be learned from an 
acquaintance with a poltilion: and our modifh fugitives, who 
pique themfelves on the vanity of breathing French air, know 
no more of the conftitution of the country, or the manners of 
the inhabitants, than a courier who rides full {peed with an ex- 
prefs, 


The traveling which is treated of in thefe dialogues is not of 
this fugitive kind, of which the abfurdity is too glaring to need 
illuftration. Foreign Travel, as appears by the title, is here 
confidered as a part of Education; in which light its ufes are 
examined, and the arguments both for and againft the practice, 
are ftated with great perfpicuity and elegance. Our Author 
neverthelefs feems to have proceeded in his inquiry upon too ge- 
neral grounds : for the true queftion is not, Whether travelling 
is a neceflary part of an Englifh gentleman’s education? But 
— What Englifh gentlemen are proper to be fent abroad for 
that purpofe? To determine this point, we muft take into con- 
fideration their feveral talents, difpofitions, and deftinations. 
They who are of mean parts, or of fantaftic difpofition, will 
never do credit to their country, or fervice to themfelves, by 
foreign travel: nor will it be of ufe to thofe, who are not de- 
flined to fill the active fcenes of life. In fhort, it is only fit 
for fuch as are bleft with the golden fouls which Plato talks of: 
{uch as have the gift of obfervation, and are endued with judg- 
ment to draw profitable knowlege from the various objects of 
their fpeculation. 


The Dialogues before us are fuppofed to be addreffed to Ro- 


** For our account of thefe Dialogues, fee Review, vol. XXI. p. 35° 
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bert Molefworth Efq. the celebrated author of the Account of 
Denmark, by Lord Shaftefbury, one of the difputants, who 
gives an account of the converfation between him and Mr. 
Locke, in the prefence.of feveral common friends. His Lord- 
fhip opens the Dialogue by putting the following queftion to 
the philofopher : 


SHaFtT. * And is not travelling then, in your opinion, one 
of the beft of thofe methods, which can be taken to polifh and 
form the manners of our liberal youth, and to fit them for the 
bufinefs and converfation of the world ?” 


Locke. ‘I think not. I fee but little good, in proportion 
to the time it takes up, that can be drawn from it, under an 
management ; but in the way in which it commonly is and mutt 
be conducted, fo long as Travel is confidered as a part of early 
tutorage and education, I fee nothing but mifchiefs {pring 
from it.’ 


After a few pages, by way of prelufion, the argument is re- 
duced to the following propofition, ‘ That every nation has 
many vices and follies to correct in itfelf; that this is perhaps 
more efpecially the cafe of our own; and. that early Travel, is 
the only, at leaft the moft proper, cure for them,’ 


This Lord Shaftefbury undertakes to prove; and he fets out 
with ridiculing the idiot Prejudices of our home-bred gentlemen ; 
which fhew themfelves, whenever their own dear ifland comes, 
in any refpeét, to be the topic of converfation. *‘ What wondrous 
conceits, fays he, * of their own prowefs, wifdom, nay, of 
their manners and politenefs..... . Their foolifh prepof- 
feffion extends to their very foil and climate. Such warm pa- 
triots are they, fuch furious lovers of their country, that they 
will have it to be the theatre of all convenience, delight, and 
beauty,’ 


‘ To hear their difcourfe among themfelves, one would ima- 
gine that the fineft lands near the Euphrates, the Babylonian or 
Perfian paradifes, the rich plains of Egypt, the Grecian Tempe, 
the Roman Campania, Lombardy, Provence, the Spanifh An- 
dalufia, or the moft delicious tracts in the Eaftern or Weftern 
Indies, were contemptible countries in refpet of what they dote 
pon under the name of Old England.’ 


* Now if it were only for the fake of truth and decency, if 
it were but to avoid the ridicule to which thefe palpable abfur- 
dities and childifh fancies expofe. them, one cannot but with 
that our countrymen would open their eyes, and extend their 
profpect beyond their own foggy air, and dirty acres.” 


In the next place, his Lordthip is made to take notice of the 
many 
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many low habits and fordid pratices which grow upon our 
outh of fortune, and even of quality, from the influenee of 
their family, or at beft provincial, education. 


¢ They retain,’ fays he, * fo much of their Saxon or Nor- 
man character, that their nobleft paffion is that of the chace ; 
and their fondeft purfuit, a horfe-race, or other ruftic diver- 
flap. . os... + In conjunction with this habit, and in direé& 
confequence of it, they plunge themfelves into the brutality of 
the bottle and table. . .. . This fottifh debauch leads to others. 
My young mafter will be denied no animal gratification. And 
thus low intrigues and vulgar amours follow of courfe, in which 
the fum of his refined pleafures is, at length, completed. 


¢ The reft of his life runs on in this drouzy tenor; unlefs 
perhaps you except thofe intervals, which can hardly be called 
lucid, when his half-clofed underftanding feems ftunned, rather 
than awakened by party-rage, election-buftle, and the noife of 
faction. . . «+6 


‘ But fuppofe him,’ he continues, ‘to be inureds in good 
time, to better difcipline, and to have had the advantage of 
what is called amongft us, by a violent figure of fpeech, a /7- 
beral education. ‘To put the cafe at the beft, fuppofe him to 
have been well whipped through one of our public fchools, and 
to come full fraught, at length, with Latin and Greek, from 
his college. You fee him, now, on the verge of the world, 
and juft ready to ftep into it. But, good heavens, with what 
principles and manners! His fpirit broken with the fervile awe of 
pedants, and his body unfafhioned by the genteeler exercifes ! 
Timid at the fame time, and rude; illiberal and ungraceful ! 
An abfurd compound of abject fentiments, and bigotted no- 
tions, on the one hand; and of clownifh, coarfe, ungainly de- 
meanours, on the other! In a word, both in mind and perfon, 
the fartheft in the world from any thing that is handfome, 
gentlemanlike, ‘or of ufe and acceptation in good company !’ 


On the other hand, his Lordfhip difplays the advantages of 
early travel, with regard to the manners of a young gentleman. 
¢ But don’t imagine,’ fays he, ‘ I confine mytelf to the manners’ 
in the obvious meaning of that term. I farther underftand by 
it an ability for ingenious, ufeful, and manly converfation. For 
a Traveller, that makes a proper ufe of his opportunities, will 
be all of a piece, and return as polifhed in his mind and under- 
ftanding, as in his perfon...... 


« You may think,’ he continues, ¢ as flightly, as you pleafe, - 
of the certain‘ polifh of manners, and may even. treat as fuperf- 
cial the information that can be acquired in good company- 
But what fay you to-that fupreme accomplifhment, a énowlege o 
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the world ? A {cience fo ufeful as to fuperfede, or difgrace, all 
the reft; and fo profound, as to merit all the honours, and to 
fill up all the meafures of the beft philofophy ? For by a know- 
ledge of the world, 1 mean that which refults from the obferva- 
tion of men and things; from an acquaintance .with the cuf- 
toms, and ufages of the nations; from fome infight into their 
policies, government, religion: in a word, from the ftud 
and contemplation of men; as they prefent themfelves on the 
great ftage of the world, in various forms, and under different 
appearances. This is that mafter-fcience, which a gentleman 
fhould comprehend, and which all our fchools and colleges ne- 
ver heard of, 


‘I know this fcience is too difficult to be perfe€tly acquired 
but by long habit and mature reflection. .I know it is not to be 
expected from a flight furvey of mankind ; from a hafty paflage 
through the different countries, or a fhort refidence in the great 
towns, of Europe. All this I am not to be told; but it muft 
be allowed me. at the fame time, that fo important a ftudy 
cannot be entered upon too foon, and that the rudiments at 
leaft of this fcience cannot be laid in too early.’ 


His Lordfhip next proceeds to expatiate on the advantages of 
foreign travel, with refpeét to the cultivation of the Bheral wes 
and concludes with the following fpirited and elegant reflec- 
tions : 

_ © Let me_add then, that policy, as well as philofophy, is on 
the fide of thefe ftudies.. Who can doubt their virtue in foften- 
ing and refining the manners of a people? Or, to take policy 
in it’s vulgar fenfe, where. would be the hurt, if Britain were 
the feat of arts and letters, as well as of trade and liberty ? 
Then might we be travelled to, in our turn, as our neighbours 
are at prefent: and our country, amidft it’s other acquifitions, 
be alfo enriched (I ufe the word in its proper, not metapho- 
rical fenfe) with a new fpecies of commerce. 


© Not to infift, that the afcendant which one nation takes over 
another in all public concerns, is very much owing to this pre- 
eminence of tafte and politenefs, to its acknowledged fuperio- 
rity, I may fay, in, the literate and yirtuofo character: of which 
France is an inftance in our days; as Italy is well known to 
have been in the days of our forefathers. 


‘ And, if there be ufe and value in fuch things, how fhall our 
ingenuous youth be tinétured with a right fenfe of them, but 
by early and well-conduéted travel? For what difcipline, what 
examples, what encouragements have we at home? What 
academies for the genteel exercifes?: what conferences for the 
Rev. Feb. 1764. L improves 
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improvement of art or language? what focieties. for the cultr. 
vation of the liberal character ¢ 


‘The contemplation of thefe defeéts carries me fill. far- 
ther; to the fource and fountain.of them all, which [ make 
no fcruple to lay open to you. . 


‘ Time was, Sir, when philofophy herfelf could appear with, 
race even in courts, when the great and noble, nay and princes 
Aemitelves were not afhamed to be of her train, but frequented 
her ftudious fchools and walks, and were even ambitious of heg 
company in their hours of leifure and recrcation. 


‘ See. now to what unpractifed cells and ignoble facieties the is. 
degraded ? her graceful form faded and fhrunk ;. her. ingenuous 
fprightly air deadened into I know not what gloom and auftex 
rity of the cloyfter. 

¢ You, who have done more than any other, to retrieve her 
eredit and bring her back ‘to the world, can beft tell her pre- 
fent degenerate condition. You know where fhe hes, unap- 
proached by her former fuitors; ner liberal manner foured into 
difdain and hate; her perfuafive voice, which fpoke the Ran- 
guage of the gods, broken into untuned numbers and difeordant 
harfhaefs ; and her very fenfe corrupted inte empty fophifms 
and unintelligible jargon- ‘The graces, thofe companions: of 
her better days, are all fled: and in their room, a@ riotous band 
of fauns and fatyrs dance around her. Yet {till fhe affumes a 
fort of mock-fovereignty ; and under the new name of Genius 
of the Scheols, prefides in fullen majefty, over her numerous, 
fervile, awe-ftruek votaries. 


© In fome fuch way as this, were I at liberty to purfue the 
figured fpeech, and to adopt the higher tone of the antient 
mafters, would I prefume to reprefent the prefent ftate of eru- 
dition, as we fee it managed in certain fublime feats and autho- 
rized nurferies amongft us. 


¢ And would you invite our liberal and noble youth to refort 
thither? Could you expeét that their free {pirits would ftoop to 
be lectured by bearded boys, or that their minds could ever be 
formed and tutored by fuch pedants in a way that fits them for 
the real practice of the world and of mankind? 


‘ Have we not long enough fubmitted to the inconveniencies 
of this monkifh education? Leok on the generality of thofe 
perfons.who had their breeding in thofe feminaries. What prin- 
ciples. in morals, in government, in religion have. fprouted 
thence ! What difpofitions have we known corrupted by their 
difcipline !.what underftandings perverted by their: fervile, and 
falfe‘fyftems! Has truth, or. liberty, or. reafon. fair play: fromb - 
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that quarter? Nay, has not truth and liberty and reafon, tho’ 
{peaking by one of their own fons, been calumniated and reé- 
je@ted ?* In a word, have they not always fet themfelves ta 
obftruct the progrefs of true knowlege, and the caule of free- 
dom ? Ng 


© If fuch then be the ftate of otir own feats of literature and 
education, what more needs be alledged in the behalf of fo« 
reign travel; which is the only means left to remedy thefe mif- 
chiefs, or at leaft to palliate and correct them ?’ : 


Such is the general fcope of Lord Shaftefbuty’s argument in 
favour of foreign travel; and it muft be confefled, that his 
Lordfhip’s charaéter, upon the whole, is well fupported, His 
refleQions, if not new, are moft of them juft and forcible, and 
they are expreffed in that declamatory and flowery diction, 
which was peculiar to the noble difputant. But let us attend 
to what the grave Locke is fuppofed to have urged in return, 
After fome previous obfervations concerning the importance ‘of 
the fubje&, he proceeds thus : 


* What a reafonable man wants to know, is, the proper me- 
thod of building up men ; whereas your Lordfhip feems folicitous 
for little more than tricking out a fet of fine gentlemen... .. 
To {peak my mind freely, my Lord, your defence of foreign 
travel, as lively and plaufible as it feemed, has no folid bafis to 
reft upon.’ | 


The philofopher then enters upon the fubject of education in 
a folemn manner, beginning with this principle, ‘ That the 
bufinefs of education is to form the underjlanding, and regulate 
the heart. If aman be a compound of reafon and paffion, the 
only proper difcipline of his nature is that which accomplifhes 
thefe ends.’ He proceeds, in the next place, to fhew that they 
are not to be attained in the way of foreign travel. His firft ob- 
jection is, the unavoidable wa/le of time occafioned by this itine- 
rant education. .., . . He next infifts on the difipatjon of 
mind, while the fcene is conftantly changing ; and new objects 
perpetually fpringing up to follicit the admiration of our young 
traveller, . 2... , 


* But,’ he adds, ¢ were no account to be had of the b/s of 
time, or of this diffipated turn of mind, which is ftill more perni- 
cious, ftill I fhould objeé to this travelled education on account 
of ae very, objects to which. our traveller’s application is di- 
rected, - 

© His fir bufinefs is to make himfelf perfect in the forms of 
breeding, which he finds in ufe among thofe he lives with, or 
perhaps‘ in their forms of drefs, only. 
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‘ His xext concern is to acquire a readinefs in the languages 
of Europe, or, to fhorten his labour as much as. pofhble, at 
jeaft in the French language. The pretence is, that he ntay 
fit himfelf for converfation with his foreign acquaintances 
and that he may qualify himfelf for perufing their beft books : 
which takes him off from the ftudy -of thofe, which are ftill 
better in the learned languages, and perhaps in his own. 


‘if any thitig farther employ his attention, it is perhaps a 
little virtuofothip. He inquires after fine pictures, fine ftatues, 
fine Luildings. He vifits the hops of artificers; gets admiffion 
to librarics, cabinets of medals, and repofitories of curiofities 5 
and, for fome rclaxation from thefe arduous toils, is frequent 
at png theatres, and courts of judicature, and ftares. at 
proceffions, ceremonies, and other folemn fhews.’ 


Mr. Locke proceeds to rally his Lordfhip on his picture of 
our home-bred gentlemen. ¢ The aukward bafhfulnefs,’ fays 
he, ‘of a young man is a fin which, I know, admits of no ex- 
piation in good company. However; what good company. will 
not pardon, .it will foon remove. And, till that blefled time 
comes, let it firft be confidered, that the modefty of ingenuous. 
youth, though a terrible vice in itfelf, is yet favourable to fome 
virtues. . . + + Modefly is the blufb of budding reafon and virtue ; 
and if art could fucceed i in the prepofterous project of forcing the fruit 
without the bud, it might be wondered at as a rarity, but could 
never pretend to the flavour and ripene/s of that which is of nature's 
producing.’ ‘The philofopher obferves, that ‘ the ladies only, or 
chicfly, have affixed fuch an idea of merit to this envied quality 
of good- breeding :’ and. he introduces a pleafant ftory of one, 
who being queftioned by his friend, why a perfon of his ac- 
knowledged fenfe and bravery would accept a challenge, thought 
it vindication enough of himfelf to reply, * That, for the men, 
he could fafely truft their judgment; but how fhould he appear 
at night, before the maids of honour.’ 


With refpeé& to the argument concerning the knowlege of 
the world, the philofopher gives it as his opinion, —* Phat 
whoever defigns to Iet a young man into a fafe and ufeful 
knowlege of the world, muft do it in a way very remote from 
that which has hitherto been taken.” He expatiates on the ill 
confequences of an early commerce with the world; and then 
he continues, —‘ See if the proper way to fecure him from thefe 
inconveniencies, be not, to keep him yet at a diftance from the 
world ; and, when you let him into the knowleve of it, to do 
it feafonably, gradually, and circumf{pedctly : to take the veil 
off from fome parts, and leave it ftill upon others: to paint 
what he does not fee, and to hint at more than you paint: te 
confine 
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confine him, at firft, to the ‘beft ‘company, and prepare him:to 
make allowances even for the beft: to preferve itt his breaft the 
love of excellence, and encourage ‘him in the, generous fenti- 
ments, he has fo largely imbibed. and fo perfectly relithes; yet 
temper; if you can, his.zeal-with candor; infinuate to him the 
prerogative of fuch a virtue, as his, fo early formed and fo haps 
pily cultivated; .and bend his reluctant {pirit, to fome aptnefs,of 
pity towards. the ill-inftructed and the vicious: by degrees, to 
open to him the real condition of that world, to which he js 
approaching ; yet fo as to prefent to him, at,the fame time, thé 
inevitable mifery of conforming to it: laft of ally to fhew him, 
fome examples of that vice which he muft learn to bear in othegsy 
‘though deteft: in. himfelf ;: to-watch the effect thefe examples 
have upon him; .and, -as you find his difpofitions incline,, tg 
fortify his abhorrence of ,.vice, or excite his commileration, of 
the vicious, in.a word, toJnform the minds of youth with fuck 
gradual intelligence as may prepare.them to fee the world with, 
out furprize, and to live in jt without danger. .... You 
will learn-from this brief-fuimmaty,’ what my notions are of the 
way in which thofe preciotts years fhould be employed, which 
are ufually thrown away upon foreign travel.” , 

Mr. Locke, however, is made to declare, that he is not 
wholly againft the practice of foreign travely—* For, though,’ 
fays he,’ © cftcem it'idlenefs, and fomething worfé, for a young 
boy to‘wafte ‘his time and moft precious years in fauntering 
round"Eurdpe; yet | know What ends df ‘wifdém-and: of virtue 
may be anfwered by a capable man’s furvey of it’ —But he 
adds, that a fuperior knowledge of human nature is not to be ac~ 
quited but by the largeft and moft -extenfive obfervation of the 
human fpecies. . . . ..$, That, to ftudy..dumannature to pur- 
pofe, a traveller.muft enlarge his circuit beyond, the bounds of 
Europe. .He. mutt go, and.catch her undrefled, nay;quite naked, 
in. North, America, and at the Cape of Goad Hope... He may 
then examine how fhe appears crampt,; contracted,..and buttoned 
up clofe in the firatt tunte of Jaw and cuftom, as in China and Ja 
pan: or fpread cut and enlarged above her common: fize, in the loo 
and flowing robe of enthufiafin, among the Arabs avd Saracens: or, 
lafily, as fhe flutters in the cld rags of worn out policy, and civil go- 
vernment, and almoft ready to run back naked to the deferts, as on, 
the Mediterranean coafts of Africa.’ ) 


This fyftem Lord Shaftefbury very facetioufly rallies; andy in 
return to his raillery, the philofopher very calmly anfwers, — 
‘ Be it then, as you infift, that an Englith gentleman’s care 
fhould be to accomplifh himfelfin the {chool of reafon and ci- 
vility ; to fit himieli, in fhort, for that ftate which your Lord-, 
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fhip dignifies with the name of natural, Still I declare againft 
his European travels. 


‘ The manners of each ftate are peculiar to’ itfelf;-and bef 
adapted to it. ‘The eivility, tnat prevails in fome places on the 
Continent, may be more ftudicd and exquifite than ours, but not 
therefore to be preferred before: it. Thofe refinements ‘have 
had their birth’ from correfpondent policies ; to which they are 
well fuited, and from which they receive their Whole value. ' In 
the more abfolute monarchies of Europe, all ‘are’ courtiers. 
In our freer monarchy all {hould be citizens. ‘Let then’ the arts 
of addrefs and infinuation flourifh in' France.’ Without them, 
what ‘merit can pretend to fuccefs, what talents open the way to 
favour and diftinftion? But let a manlier charaGter prévait here, 
We have a prince to ferve, not to’ flatter: we have ‘acountry 
to embrace, not ‘a court to adore: ' ‘we have, in a word, ob- 
jects to purfue, and interefis to promote, from the cares‘of 
which our finer neighbours are happily difburthened: 


¢ Let our gauntrymen then be indylged in the plainnefs, nay 
the roughnefs of their manners: but let them attone for the 
defect by their ufeful fenfe, their fuperior knowlege, their public 


fpisit, and, above all, by their unpolithed integrity. 


* ¢ Would your Lordfhip’s favourite Athens have done wifely 
for rather did it do fo):to exchange the fimplicity. and. manly 
freedom of its antient character, for the fopperies and _proftra- 
tions of thie Afiatic courts? Nay, would the fofter accomplifh- 
ments of Athens, in its, beft ftate, have done well in a citizen 
of Sparta? . 


‘ Your Lordfhip fees what to concude from thefe hints. ‘For 
tiny own part, ‘my Lord, I efteem politenefs; in-the reafonable 
fenfe of the"word, asthe ornament, nay more, as’ ‘thé duty of 
humanity: “But, under colour of making this valuable atquifi- 
fion, let no culture of the human mind, no inftruétion’ in let- 
ters and bufinefs, no difcipline of the paflions, no improvements 
Of the head aid Heart, be necleéted. Let the foundation of 
thefe eflential virtues be laid deep in the ufual forms of our’ pr- 
blic, if you will; or (as you know [ had rather) in the way of 
a more attentive and moral, becaufe private, Education. - Let 
thie commerce of the world, in due time and under due regula- 
tion, fucceed to this care; and your Lordfhip will ‘find your 
young gentleman as fully accomplifhed in all refpedis as, in rea- 
fon, you fhould with to fee him.’ 


The remainder of this Dialogue contains fome very fenfible 
refleCtions with regard to our univerfities ; and, in the conclu- 
fion, the philofopher,’ in a kind of prophetic ftrain, prefages tHe 
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fature excellence of thefe feminaries : which prophecy, we bape, 
is now, happily fulfilled. . 


From the foregeing {peciriens, the Reader may perceive, that 
the point in difpute is left, in a great meaftrre, undecidéd. -“‘T'hie 
Writer, however, anticipates this objeClion, and premifes, that 
the Formalifis, as Ke calls them, will be out of patience, as-he 
fuppofes, at this fceptical manner of debate; which ends’ th 
nothing. Neyerthelefs, itis to be wifhed, that ai full and fa- 
tisfatory reply had been made to Mr. Locke’s arguments, which, 
in fact, ptove too much. The reafons @&ainft entrufting a youth 
abroad upon the continent, apply, with little lefs force, againft 
venturing him amidit the vicious fcenes of this metropolis. In 
fhort, the difference of difpofitions and inclinations does not feem 
to have been fufficiently confidered ia the courfe of the debate. 
It would be impoffible to preférve many from the taint of vice, 
though they fhould have’the benefit of a private education, and 
remain immured within the walls of a country manfion-houfe. 
But, grant it practicable to retain the purity of their morals by 
fuch narrow regtilations; yet, as they will have fewer vices, 
fo, on the other hand, they will have fewer excellencies. Be- 
fides, a youth of natural good fenfe, and good difpofition, will 
foon be taught by experience and reflection to check the immo- 
ralities of his early years, which will be little mere than frail- 
ties of the blood. - If we are formed for fociety, if the bufinefs 
of the world is a duty upon men of certain ftations, the wider 
the focial circle is extended, the better will they be qualified 
both for the delights of private intercourfe, and the manage 
ment of public concerns. 


We cannot conclude without obferving, that the character of 
Mr. Locke does not appear to be fo well fupported as chat of 
Lord Shaftefbury. The philofopber is made to exprefs himfelf 
in a ftyle too flowery and figurative, as may appear from fome 
inftances marked in [talick. Add to this, that there is fotne- 
times an eagernefs and afperity in his argument, which is by no 
means characteriftic: for, eve in his controverfy with the re 
verend Bifhop, Mr. Locke always exprefitd himfelf with great 
compofure, and now and then with pleafantry. But whatever 
trivial objeGions may be made to the condust of thefe Dia- 
logues, we will venture to fay, that they will afford the Reader 


an elegant entertainment. R I 
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Gorgam; a Poem. By C. Churchill. 4to. 2s, 6d, Flex. 
ney, &e, 


W E_ areitruly forry to fee a Poet, whole writings’ we have 
fo often and fo heartily recommended, offering fuch 
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an infult to the tafte, judgment, and generofity of the public, 
as he has moft egregioufly done, by the prefent publication.— 
To that public whofe munificent encouragement he has, on a 
former occafion*, in fo becoming a manner acknowleged !—To 
that public how abfurdiy ungrateful, in obtruding on it an idle 
and intignificant account of his being proclaimed King of Go- 
tham '—How mean, too, his fallacious Advertifement, in which 
a compleat pocm appeared to be publifhed, though this is only 
Book [.—an impertinent and fuperfluous Introduétion to no- 
body knows what !—simg twenty-four pages of fuch ill-polifhed, 
unharmonious, and mgimed lines, as.fcarce the imperfect ftate 
of our poetry acentury and a half ago, could excufe or to- 
lerate ! 
P.7. Hallow'the feaft with pfalmody, and thofe 
Which, planted in our churches, to difpofe 
-- And lift the mind to heaven, are.difgrac’d 
With what a foppifh Organilt calls tafte. 
P. 5. Briefly but this—to prove, that by no act 

Which Nature made, that by no equal pact, 

Twixt man and man, which might, if juftice heard, 

Stand good, that by no benefits conferr'd, 

Or purchafe made, Europe in chains can hold 

The fons of India, ard her mines of gold. 


This is certainly not poetry, but meafured profe;: fuch as we 
find in the writings of Withers and Quarles. 


The Author of this poem, indeed, was ever inattentive to 
that efiential part of poetry, a perfect Harmony; but thefe flat- 
tern lines, in which the Hiatus, fo difagreeable to a mufical ear, 
fo frequently, occurs, muft furely have been the produétion ra- 
ther cf determined negligence, than of an abfolute ignorance of 
melody. This defect, however, in a great degree, is vifible in 
all Mr. Churchill’s writings. 


Yet, if this poem, founded on the moft infignificant fubject, 
is nothing more than an idle dagatelle, it has, at leaft, a nega- 
tive excelience; for here is but. little of that malignant fatire 
which the fpirit of faction has, in his other pieces, poured, 
without diftinction, on the virtuous and the vile. 


There are only a few reflections fcattered through this per- 
formance, on objeéts which the Author thought of little import- 
rance, fiz. on his G—d, his Bible, his Country, and his K—g. 


With refpe&t to the Saviour of the world, it was furely the 
moft daring impiety to mention his name as the fignature of one 
of the twelve Months,* and to afflociate it with minced pies, 
calves heads, Welchmen’s leeks, April-fools, baftards, and 
oyflers; the emblems of the other months he mentions; ‘this is 


* See Review for November laft, p. 385. ; 


fuch 
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fuch a mark of folly, or of audacious profanenefs;-as no man 
who has the leaft ‘reverence ‘for’ things facred, can look upon 
with indifferencel” "© ov ciel Sor ast ori yal 
His—what was once ‘his, Bible, is licentioufly turned into ‘the 
ebit fhameful burlefque : EE ag TR 


Manhood fhall fteal an hour, a “ttle hour, 
(1:°¢ yor & little one? ) to pil miy powery) “| 6) C8 


And in the following wretched-¢ouplet, 


The fhowers which make the youfig bills, like young lambs, 
Bound and rebound, the old hills, jikeold rams. &c. 


His Country—by this grateful and patriotic'Bard, his country 
is honoured with the appellation of GorHaM! © ~ b vi 
His K—-g is, infukted with the oblique, farcafm of printing 
xal s£oxny in Italics the /econd George, as a blefling to mankind. 
How long the licentious {piritiof ‘the. times. will .efpoufe this 
Poet, and indulge him in all his egregious faults, we cann 
forefee :» but we would advifé him, ‘forthe future, to fpare his 
God the infult’of riers a2 oa or his ‘counfels :—to 
treat the Pul.:c with more g atitude,—his Country with. more 
deference,—and his K—g with more refpet. oy ds cons 
GoTHaM,.neyerthelefs, contains fome' images that ftill evince’ 
the true Poet, andthe man'of genius ;* but yetit is, upon the 
whole, unworthy both of its Authér, and°of the attention of 
the publi¢—However, as confcious of thétrivial import of this, 
firft book, he feems to acknowlege its infignificance ; and, at 
the end of it, promifes us fomething of more confequence, ia 
the fequel ; 
‘Thus far in {port—nor let half Patriots (thofe. 
Who fhrink from ev’ry blaft of power which blows, 
Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown, 
_ Would hear my thoughts, .but fear to fpeak their own,; 
Who, left bold truths, to do fage Prudence {pite, 
Should burft the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to truft themfelves one hour in fleep) 
Condemn our courfe, and hold our caution cheap, 
When brave cccafion bids, for fome great end, 
When honour calls the Poet asa friend, 


Then fhall they find, that, e’en on danger’s brink, 
He dares to fpeak, what they fcarce dare to think, 


The Reader will obferve, that our Author lofes no opportu- 
nity of aiming a ftroke at his old declared enemy Prudence; and 
we muft not forget to obferve, that neither does he let flip any 
occafion of celebrating his worthy friend Mr. Wilkes: of whom 


’ HBL i besa 


he here makes this melancholy mention: 























454 Menruty Catratocut, 


—rne By fools defpis’d, by /gints onblets’d, 
) By friends neglected, and by foes opprefs’d. 
May the fate of his friend prove a timely warning to our ad- 
venturous Bard! and induce him to take due care of bim/elf! 


“ st Nous 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fo FE BR UAR Y, 1764. : 
e RELIGIOUS, 


Art, 1. Rrosiationsewenined with. Gandour: Or, A. fair Inquiry 
' anto the fi and Ufe of the feveral Revelations exprefsly declar- 








ed, or fufficiently implied to be given to Mankind from the Crea- 
tion, as they are found in the Bible. By a profefled Friend 
to an honcf Freedom of Thought in religious Inquiries. 
Vol. lild, 8vo.. 5s, Johnfton. | 


‘Te two former volumes of this work having, for many years, 
been in. the hands of. the public, are fo well known, that it is un. 
neceflary for ys to take any particular notice of them. This additional 
volime contains Differtations on the following fubjeéts: 1. That the 
world was bleffed with divine revelations from the beginning. 2. On 
the natural advantages of the Sabbath, and one ill-jadged abufe of it. 
3, Of the blefings derived to the world through Abraham. 4. Of 
God's bleffing to Abraham continued to his fon Ifaac. 5, The fame 
bleffings continued to Jacob. 6, Of the principles by which God go- 
Verneth thé animal world. 7. OF the hiftory and charaéter of Jofeph, 
8: Of many magnificent Egyptian buildings. 9. Of the lake Me- 
vis, and Jofeph's canal: to. Jofeph’s favour to the.idolatrous prieft- 
hood abjeéted tohim. 11. On infpiration by dreams. 12. Anfwerto 
the charge brought againit'Jofeph for enflaving the Egyptians. 

As our Authér, in his preface, with a peevith and querulous fpirit, 
the too frequent attendant on the infirmities of old age, has thought 
proper ta.throw out fome harfh cenfures upon Reviewers of works of 
learning, and declared them neither the objects of his emulation or en- 
vy, we give him that pardon which his age may be thought to claim ; 
and are pleafed with an opportunity of laying before our Readers a fhort 
charaéter of; this work in his own words, which will convey to our 
Readers a very juftidea of the performance, and cannot be offenfive to 
its Author : | 

See conclufion of his preface, page xvii—* But to return, and in the 
wonted fenile pragtice, conclude where I began; let me obferve, that 
there is one charathar of an.aged Author, in which writings may. fome- 
times glory, vizs. that. they are the work of years; and in truth, this:is 
well entitled to that honour. The materials have been long and flaw 
in the eollefing, and not hafty in the’ compofition ; and what is a yet. 
furer chara€ter*of age, rhere is but little done.” ' ’ 
_ There is one thing, however, which we mutt take the liberty of fhy-° 
ing’ upon.this Ocgpiion, and which, we hope, will be a fofficient pe 
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dote againft the Dogtor’s ungenerous and unjuft infinnations ia his pre, 
face : that however we may have.e1 youred go expale.the marrow and 
illiberal {pirit of bigettry; and to oppofe the corruptions’ Ly} trug reli; 
gion, generally rec’ ommended under the pretence o bo myft berges 5 > WE 
ave a high and fincere Veneration for genuine uncorrupted Chrit lanity j ; 
and we think, one of the moft ffeétual methods” to advance its inter- 
efis, and extend} ts influence in ss world, a_ method which we will 
fteadily, purfue) is, as much as poflible, to eparate it San the inveo- 
Sof men, and to reprefent it in its native purity, full of grace 
and truth. ~ S, 


Art. 2. The Creed of the Nederenis or of the firft Chriftians, as 
‘a Light of Knowledge oppofed to ‘the Darknéfi of Ignorance, tq 
be perceived among/t the Fews and ae Chriftian;. “Dedicated 
to the Bifhops of the Englith Hig church.” 8vo, © 3 s. fewed. 
‘Nicoll, 7 
~ Hurchinfonian and Moravian jargon. ¢ Bean 


PobwrpqI1catl 


Art. 3. 4 candid Examination’ of the Legality of the: Worrant if- 
fucd by the Seérttaries Q f Stas, Jor Pe beding the Printers, 
Publifoers, Fé, of a late Bin Papers 419. Od. Fletcher. 
However interefting the.jate|well-knowa paper may» have been, we 

will venture ta fay, that this Examination is the, mof uninterefting and 

abfurd performance that -our political fquabbles have produced. The 

Writer, if. we may call him fo, is.a ranger to the'vwery elements of 

reafoning, and is équally deftitute of fentiment and onpeetti. Red 


Att. 4 « Remarks on the puefent State of the Natianal' Debt. 5) To~ 
ily with fome Striéiures. upan- the genexal.Modes of Faxation 
gland. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


In ‘this fenfible, well-written amphlet, a perplexed and intri- 
cate fubje& is placed in avery clear and‘intelligible poins of view. A- 
mong other things, the Writer fhews, that the moft common, and by 
far the moft pernicious, way of codwaGing national debts, is, when 
monies are borrowed by the government, at the expence of giving the 
Lender fome éxtraerdinary ry) RY what is commonly called a 
Deuceur. By this means the State mes indebted to particular per- 
fons, for money which never even fo much as exifted. It would exceed 
our limits to give @ general account of thefe pertinent Remarks ; ‘we, 
therefore, refer to the tract itfelf, which, the Reader will find well worth: 


his perufal. Red 
Art. 5. A Diffeétion of the North Briton, N° 45, Paragraph by 
Paragraph, iiforibed to the Right Honcuraple Earl Temple. 


8vo. 1s. Burnet. 


A very aukward and butcherly piece of anatomy, indeed! In plain, 
Englith, this is one of the moft flimfy, abfurd, inconfiftent, contra- 
dictory, fervile, and wretched pieces of patch-work, which our ridicu- 
jous political contefts have produced. It is, indeed, ‘below all-criticifm, 
in 
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356 MonTary CaTarocour, 


in'refpeét to compofition. But it may be a matter of confideration how 
far the Author ‘is warranted in publithing a paper, paragraph by para- 
graph,’ whith has been voted a libel by both’ Houfes ? Probably. ows 
ever, his infigtificance will prove his fecurity, and’ he will have no oc« 
cafion fleere Superes, By the bye, bis motto is well worth obferving— 


 Fle@ere fi nequeo Superos Acheronta movebs,——= 
That is, ‘As Tcannot write “like an angel, I will fcribble away, like 
_ any devil. | geen @ Oe Red 
Arg, 6. A Letter to a Member of the Club in Albemarle-frreets 
a J Yor gy 4tOn 1S... Kearfly, JwY .c mA 
Poor, common: place, declamatory, ftuff, to perfuade us, that the 


Members of this club affemblefor the good of their, country.——Ak 
the Waiters ; they, if they dare, can tell whether this be fo, or uot. 





Art. 7. Fragments and Anecdotes, proper to be read, at.the, prefent 
gy Ces, by every honeft Englifhman, 8vo. 6d. Williams."’ 


Inftead of every honeft Englithman,:read—cvery fleepy Englifhman, 
wofiro Pericuwo; and.then.the ude.page will be properly adapted to the 
pamphlet. What.this Piece-broker would mean, we cannot conjecture. 
He has givén ug the impeachment’ of the Lar! of Oxford—The ipeech 
of Richard Hampden, Efq;’ on opening that impeachment—The {pecch 
of King George: the firit, in 1726—-Vhe memorial. of Viont: de Palm, 
the Imperial -Refident, relative to the matter of the Kinges fpeéch—~ 
Extracts ‘from what he calls, an.excellent pamphict, infcribed to Ge 
G. kdgy—\Vith feveral extracts from. the Chronictes,: tam: sults aliis 

ue nunc, Tt. What thefeferaps have to do with the prefent crifis, 
href r beft knows. We are perfuaded, however, that if the Keader 
is wife as‘well'as honeft, he will:not think it. proper to read fich a collecs 
tion:of indigett¢d. and inapplicable.matter.: R- | 


Art. 8. Confiderations on the prefent high Prices of Praviftens, and 
"the Neceffaries of Life. By a Weft-Country Maliter. 4to. 

1s. Nicoll... : bec Pitts sao 
~The fubje€tof this pamphlet is highly interefting, and it has, mores 
over; the merit‘of being very well writiex.. We are fearful, however; 
that it will ‘not. meet with .due attention; for there is an infatuation in 
the prefent times; which makes men quarrel about imaginary grievances, 
while they are patient under real hardthips. : 

The intent of this able performance is, to fhew, that if manufactures. 
at home, trade abroad,’ and populoufnefs, be the real ‘ftrength of the 

tion,.“the only means to obtain thefe ends are, that the takes be’ 
Soually and uniformly laid ; that care.be taken that foreign States do 
not carry on their manufactures on better terms than ourfelves, by mak- 
ing provifions cheap to them, in preference'to our own indaftrious poor ; 
that every kind of monopoly be difcountenanced ; - that the legiflative 
power fix equitable prices, not only on the neceflaries of life, but alfo 
on the means of their conveyance, whether by land or water’; that the 
fale of provifions be made in public markets; that weights. and mea- 
{ures be of one and the fame capacity throughour the kingdom ; and 
that proper perfons be appointed to fee the laws relative to thefe con- 
cerns 
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cerns duly executed, fo as the ftatutes of the realm may no more re- 


maih a dead letter. hes 4 


POETICAL. 


Art. 9. The Britifo Coffee-houfe. A Poem. gto. 18. 64. 
Nicoll. 


Abufes the Scotch in the old ftrain: ‘Thefe dirty Scriblers have no in- 
rention: nothing but an eternal round of hunger, and filth, rags,—rags, 
and filth and hunger! But, we fuppofe, fuch are the topics they aie 
beft acquainted with: — for, alas! we may behold enough of thele, 
without turning our faces’ toward the North. 


Art. 10. The Chaplain, a Poem. to. 1s. 6d. Ridley. 


Anpther offering at the fhrine of K-dg-ll; but it is probable that the 
incenfe will not rife very acceptably; for, like fome of the facrifices of 
old, it is compofed of bitter herbs. | 

Thus the Author defcribes his Chaplain : 


With the foft amble of a /oufiing pace, 

The fneaking mildnefs of a /impering face, 

Where nature writhes each {mile into a grin, 

Burlefquing every ferious thought within ; 

Where when refentment kindles ‘into ire, 

No honeft frown proclaims the generous fire ; 
_ But with a ftupid ftare, afraid to ftrike, 

He delicately murmuring lifps diflike. 

With that foft melody’s enchanting ftrain, 
Of reigning crimes juft venturing to complain, 
Which, in the height of rage can ju beltow 
Some paffng curfes upon virtue’s foe ; 

Curfes, which left they fhould infpire a fear, 
And mend the heart, he whi/pers in the ear. 

Can this gay fop, this food for human mirth, 
This fhade, this nothing ’mid the fons of earth, 
So geod, he would not for the world be heard 
To {peak one wanton, one unfeemly word, 
Who.would be fhock’d, fhould e’er his tongue blafpheme; 
But ftirs not if my Lord infpires the theme; 
Can /e in ribaldry’s immodeft ftrain 
To public eyes lafcivious fcenes explain ; 

And that his folly’s mark fhould ever ftand 

Stamp them his own, and fign them with his hand ? 
He on the gracelefs page no curtain draws, 

More richly fhewn thro’ Delicacy’s gauze, 

Bids lufcious {weets in lufcious accents fhine, 

And fans Debauchery with his prurient line. 


Alas! poor K 





ver feel the gripe of this poor jackal, - 


Ls. 


; A}t. 





! how haft thou been buffeted!; How have thy. 
pious jpurpofes, thy difinterefted manceuvres expofed thee to the 
ravenous attacks of fatyrs, and beafts.of prey!—-—But thou !—thou, 
who hadit before been woried by the lion, the king of beats, wilt ne- 
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Art. £1. The SmitDfield Rofeiad. By the Author. to. 
ae 2s. 6d. Flexney. _ 


From whatever hand this thedley procéeds, the Author deferves a 
chaftifement adeqnate.to his impudence and his cruelty. . The priée of 
the pamphlet is an evident proof .that.the defign of the publication was 
fulely to, get money; and, for this purpofe, to facrifice the charaéters 
and interelts of any fet of men, jis a {pecies of villainy which merits a 
fverer punifhment than the retaliation of the pen. To hold up to pub- 
li¢ ridicule, a number of poor men whole bread depends upon the pub- 
lic favour, has fomeching in it fo favage and inhuman, that, if it could 
be fuppofed to proceed from wantonnefs, it would, ind&éed, be deteft- 
able ;_but-if it is known to be derived from felfifhneds, the dirty rob- 
ber oupht to be driven out of fociety. L 


Art. 12; The Garretteer, a Satire. Inferibed (without Permiffion) 
to the Three moft diftinguifhed Heroes of the Poem, the Garret- 
teer’s Patrons, to. 18. Hinkman. 


The mok diftinguifhed Hefo of this poem, is the Author himfelf, of 
whofe garretical habitation we have no manner of daubt.—He intro- 
duces to himfelf a ftranger, with whom he has a moft ftupid converfa- 
tion about nothing, or, what is the fame thing, about himéelf. 


Art. 13. Epithalatiion; or a Bridal Poem on the Marriage of her 
Riyal Highnefs the Princefs Augufta of England, to the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunfwick-Lunenburg. 4to. 6d. Flexney. 
We hope the royal pair, who are here fo wretchedly berhymed, have 

not taken this Eeienlenion abroad with them, as a {pecimen of 

Englith poetry. ‘Ihe goofe of an Author has metamorphofed them into 

fwans, through a prefumptuous imitation of Spenfer, in whofe fteps he 

is juft as capable of treading, as a Dutch Boor is of dancing with Gal- 
lini. He has the vanity, however, to affirm, in his dedication, that 
his poem will be an endic/s proof of a fubject’s loyalty : but whether the 
materials will really prove fo lafting as he fuppofes, let the Reader judge 
from the following fpecimen : 
. Sing, fing Augutta’s praife, like Thames’s ftream, 

An endlefs fubje&t, but a glorious theme. 

lf Phcebus is the father of the Mufe, 

Can he this fimple one requeft refufe ? r 
In the laft quoted line; we apprehend, there is a typographical error, 
aud thatit fhould be read thus; 

Can he this fimple one’s requeft refufe ? 
In the following good wifhes we do moft heartily join the Poet; 

‘ Ma —_ 

Sani: and Augufta’s name for ever ring, 

. And a more able Mufe her virtues fing !’ 

Ding; dong, ding! God 'fave'the King ! 








if MiIstELLANEOUS. hi 
Art. 14. 4n Effay on the Neceffity and Form of a Royal Academy 
for Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 8vo. 1s. Kearlly. 
The 
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The dedication.of this Effay to Lord Bute, is written in 2 very pecu- 
liar ftrain. The Dedicator cafts fome fevere reflections on the Tranfla- 
tor of Elvira’, for having -flattéred his Lordthip by a cdntemptible pa- 
negyric.—Our Dedicator, however, talks in a different flyle—* I hope,’ 
fays he, ‘ national intereft will be. preferred to the intrigues of a few, 
who having no-pretenfions to public employ, either from ability, inte- 
grity, pr knowlege, will be obliged to make way for thofe, whofé long 
tried virtue has endeared them toll true Englifhmen. When this is 
done, whichis fo carneitly wifhed ; when offices afe- not proftitated on 
the ignorant and abandoned ; when. penfioris are not piven to Facobite 
Writers, only to appeafe their fury; when our beft of Sovéreignis is left 
to judge for himfelf; then the natian will be the-happy and united peo- "toa 
ple they were, before your Lordthip became that odious officer, Prime | | 
Minifter. Your Lordthip’s greateft eS virtue was, retiring from an ' | 
office that juftly gave umbrage to the Ezg/if. You have now time to , 
promote arts, and I am perfuaded, you have inclination. . Thefe will | = 
make you as amiable as your politics have rendered you obrioxions, I | 
afk no favour for myfelf, F plead for the neglectéd: avis; promote the 
Academy, and you will highly oblige one, who fcorns t6 be your. Flat- 
terer, butis your fincere Well-wither,’ &c. 
The defign of this pamphlet is evident from the title. As to the exe-. 
cution, it is but juit to acknowlege, that it is written in a genteel and {pi- 
rited manner. : 
We are informed, ina preface, that this Effay is not ushered into the 
world as anew performance, but as a corrected and improved edition of 
apamphiet, not totally difregarded, in the year 1755 +.——It was then, 
fays the Editor, the reign of George the fecond, a Prince whofe many 
excellent qualities, will make his memory dear to the friends of Liber- 
ty; but who neither underftood nor ees the liberal arts. We 
have only to objeét, that in this Effay, the Editor makes fome fevere 
animadverfions on the Society of Arts, &c, which we donot think alto- 


gether well founded. R—d 


* David Mallet, Efq; See Review, vol. XXVIII. page 67: . 4 
+ See Review, vol. XII. page 513. t 4 


Art..15. The Method of calculating an Eciipfe geometrically ; o 
an Example of the great Eclipfe of the Sun, which: will happen *» = 
on April 1. between Nine and Ten in the Morning; 1764. The . | 
whole Proce/s being fully laid down, and plainly demonfirated by 
a copper-plate. By D. Fenning, and John Probat, Mafter 
of the Academy, Cox’s-fquare, Spittle-Fields. 8vo. 1 s. 
Crowder. 


It is reported of the famous Milton, that he taught two of his daugh- 
ters to pronounce not only the modern, but allo the Latin, Greek, and | 
Hebrew languages, though they. underftood only their mothe:-tongue. Bh 
Our Authors feem to have had Milton in their eye, when they-wrof® C4 
this performance ; for the Readers by perofing the piece before us, will 
gain an infight into the doétrine of Eclipfes, juft as Milton’s' daughters 
proved their knowledge by reading to their father in a language’ they: 
did not underftand. They have not even explained the nature of ortho-' 
graphical projeGion, nor given one fingle reafon why: the operation is 
. * perforthed 
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performed in this or that manner. They have aflerted; that™ the ¢on. 
* ftrGion of ’an Eclipfe geometrically i is very rarely to ‘be met ‘with 
*¢ in ma‘hematical books.” We know not ‘what mathematical books 
our Authors mean $ but every perfon, the leaft converfant in Aitronomy, 
well Knows, that thete is hardly a modern author, who has undertaken 
to explain ‘the doétrine of Eclipfes, but has delivered the geometrical 
conitruétion of thofe phenomena. , 


Art. 16. Ifraelis Lyons, Fune. Fafciculus Plantarum circa Cantabri- 


giam nafcentium, que poft Revum obfervate fuere.. 8vo. 25. 
Millar, &c. 


We leave our curious Enplifh Botanifts to judge of the merit of this 


* performance. The Author is certainly an Adept inthe fcience. oo. 


Art.17. The Dutch Florift: Or true Method of Managing all 
Sorts of Flowers with bulbous Roots. By Nicholas Van Kam- 
pen and Son, Florifts at Harlaem in ” Holland. Tranflated 
from the Original, which is figned by the Authors, to pre- 
vent Impofition. 4to. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 

We doubt not but this tranflation will be, as our Tranflator hopes, aa 

acceptable prefent to the Englith Florift. o. 


SERMON §, &c. 


1. The Device of the Crafty d:/ap pointed, at St. James’s charch, 
Weftminfter, Nov. 5, 1763. Being the anniverfary of Thank(givine 
for the deliverance of this nation from popery and arbitrary power, and 
for the reftoration of Liberty at the ever-memorable Revolution. By 
Nathaniel Ball, Reétor of Wifley inSurry. Buckland. 

2. The Triumph of the Ifraelites—at Totting in Effex; on the peace. 


Henderfon. 
The Nature, Guilt, and Confequences of Murmuring; a Charge de- 





iyiverodhat the winter Vifitation held for the archdeaconry of Wells. By 


Francis Potter, A.M. Archdeacon of Wells. Rivington. 

4. How far a Dependence, and a Senfe of Gratitude, foould influence 
our Condué,—before the univerfity of Cambridge, on Sunday January 1, 
1764. By James Scott, A. M. of Trinity ‘college. Dodfley, &c. 

5. The Expediency and Neceffity of National Efablifoments in Relivion, 
with Obfervations on that of the Church of England in particular, —at 
the firft triennial Vifitation held by the Bifhop of Briltol, at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Briftol, July 14, 1763. By William Tafwell, M. A. Vicar of 
Wo ron-uader-ed ge, in Gloucefterfhire. Fletcher. 

' 6. Dedication of ourfelves to God, argued from the Divine Mercies s— 
at St. Thomas's, January 2, 1764, for the benefit of the Charity {chook 
in Gravel-lane, Southwark. By Thomas Gibbons, A.M. Buckland. 

7- —— Before. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at Weftmintter-’ 
a eget 30 1764. By Thomas, Lord Bifhop of — 


+ 8 gus Before the Houle of Commons, January 30, 1764s By 

William-Richardfon, D. D. Precentor of ‘the charch of Lincoln, Ma-. 

ftercof Emanuel- college, Cambridge; and bee xh in net pe te to his 

Majefty.. Batharft.' | 

wit yn, Webropore (o give an account of Di. M'Khight’s Trith of : 
“she Gy/pe/, in our next. 





Ys 





